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The Lightning Coin Changer Co 


CHICAGO.LS 


PEED! 
teller’s window. 
with the public. 


Making change speedily saves valuable time at the 
And this is Ae important point of contact 
The teller must inspect checks, identify, com- 


pare signatures, etc., and at the same time be courteous. 


Incidentally, he is the best sa/esman that the 
bank has. Frequently the customer’s opinion 
of the teller is his opinion of the bank. 

Every possible minute of the teller’s time 
must be conserved. His duties are arduous 
and complicated enough without the burden 
of mental arithmetic in making change. And 
making change the old-fashioned way means 


delays Leading banks, large and small, 
realize that the Lightning Change Maker saves 
seconds where seconds count. 

And the Lightning is used in such banks as: 
The Bank of the United States, New York 
City; Liberty Trust Co , Boston, etc. Send 
for further information about the special bank 
model. Price—$100. 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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110 banks in Chicago and 
suburbs offer our Recording 
Home safes to their depositors. 


Over Five Millions of these 
Recording Home Banks are in 


use. More than 6000 State and. 


and National Banks offer our 
modern Home Savings Banks 
to depositors. 


Write us for full information 
as to their use, styles and price 
—there is no question as to 
their quality. 


“The Traveling Teller” 


One of the 21 different 
styles in which the Re- - 
cording Banks are made. 


READ WHAT THIS BANK SAYS: 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
Carrrar anv Surrivs $ 7,000,000. 


125 Weert Mownoe Streer 


CxHi1caco, 


August 26th, 1921 


The Automatic Recording Safe Co., 
159 North State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


During the past 25 years or 
more I have had occasion to investigate 
or experiment with many devices or methods 
of increasing the savings deposits of banks, 
and I am firmly of the opinion that out of 
all these diverse helps, the most practical 
and effective for a bank to use is the home 
savings bank -- particularly the automatic 
recording safe manufactured by your company 
This safe is, in my judgment, at once the 
best means of securing the actual deposits 
end the best means of advertising the bank 
itself. The best special advertising for a 
bank, I have found, is through some article 
that has a direct relation to the bank's 
business and nothing so satisfactorily fills 
this requirement as the automatic recording 


safe. 
Very truly yours, 
Vice President 
EFM-J 


AUTOMATIC 
CORDING SAFE 


159-NORTH: STATE:STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Specimens of copy 
prepared for clients. 
One - third actual size. 


“‘We are very much pleased with the service.” 


Second National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 


“‘We are very well satisfied with the advertise- 
ments you are supplying.”’ 
Birmingham National Bank, 
Derby, Conn. 


““Your service has been very satisfactory and we 

like the apparent interest which you take in look- 

ing out for the special needs of your customers.”’ 
Second National Bank, 
Nashua, N. H. 


“This service is the most satisfactory that has 
come to our notice.”’ 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Lorain, Ohio. 


*“‘We have decided to continue our contract with 
you for another year. We take pleasure in saying 
that we have had a number of favorable com- 
ments on our copy as being of a special and 
distinctive character.”’ 
Hayden-Clinton National Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


*‘We have been more than pleased with the calibre 

of copy furnished.”’ 
~~ Commercial Trust Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


‘Proofs have given us so many ideas that we 
determined to ask you to send us your service 
for another year.”’ 
The Union National Bank, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mail this 
Coupon to 
HOLLAND 
ADVERTISING CO., 


for full particulars 
without obligation. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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an advertising policy 
that has made good 


One of our clients recently wrote us: 


‘‘We. consider your copy respon- 
sible to a large degree for the 
increasing number of new ac- 
counts being opened by this bank.”’ 


We are proving to nearly two 
hundred banks that actual results 
can be accomplished by the right 
kind of newspaper copy—that judi- 
cious advertising is not an expense, 
but an investment that pays its 
cost many times in bringing new 
business and establishing good will. 


If you are interested in newspaper copy 
that represents the highest standard of 
modern, efficient bank advertising, mail the 
coupon below and let us send you full 
particulars of the ‘‘Simplex’”’ plan. 


Holland Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BE Mail this coupon attached to your letterhead. 
This request involves no obligation. 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower’s 
books at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public 
accountant. 


The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 


complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential practice 
in the regulation of sound business. 


The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures concerning his affairs and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker’s judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower’s business, and thus contributes in a sub- 
stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all ead 
perous business is founded. 


Published in the interest of better Business —_ 
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The Menace of the “Kited” Acceptance 


The Good and Bad in Bankers’ and Trade Acceptances, and a 
Bit of Court Testimony Proving the Need for Remedial Laws 


HEN the Federal Reserve Act 
legislated the trade acceptance 
into our business and banking structure, 
it was hailed with acclaim by the banks, 
business houses and chambers of com- 
merce throughout the country. The 
book account, distinctive to American 
credit practice, was conceded to have 
certain disadvantages which were to 
be overcome. Briefly stated these are: 
(a) The seller must carry the buyer 
on his books during the period of the 
credit. He must be strong enough in 
his own right, or in borrowing facilities 
to do this. 

(b) The term of the credit is more 
or less elastic. While the credit term 
is agreed upon between buyer and 
seller, a lapse of a few days or even 
weeks or months is no uncommon 
occurrence. And to get prompt pay- 
ment, discounts are allowed as a 
reward for promptness. These dis- 
counts are of necessity added to the 
cost of the goods. 

(c) The book account does not 
form a proper banking collateral. The 
merchant who must pledge his accounts 
receivable, pledges his most liquid 
asset next to cash, and the banking 
world does not favor such a practice. 
And if it is done, as now obtains very 
largely, it must be through the medium 
of discount companies that exact a 
high toll for the risks involved. 

(d) Where it becomes necessary to 
collect through the courts, the action 
is for goods sold and delivered, with all 
the defences applicable to such trans- 
actions. 

(e) Buyers are tempted to overbuy 
because of the nature of 
the credit extended. 

(f) Goods are easily 
returned. 

(g) The buyer is like- 
wise tempted to extend 
too freely to his customers, 
making the credit struc- 
ture weak throughout. 

The trade acceptance 
was eagerly adopted as a 
panacea for all the evils 
of the open book credit, 
for it (a) placed in the 
hands of the seller an 


transgressor. 


By W. H. KNIFFIN 


instrument that his bank would freely 
discount, thus placing the burden of 
carrying the credit upon the bank, 
where it belongs. 

(b) The buyer had a _ definite 
engagement to meet, and the seller had 
definite maturities to his credits. 
Therefore the seller would receive 
payment promptly, and the buyer 
would make his payments promptly, 
thus benefiting both. 

(c) Having definite engagements 
to meet, or suffer his paper to go to 
protest, the buyer would buy cau- 
tiously and extend credit wisely, an 
obvious advantage to him. 

(d) The seller held a self-proving 
instrument in a court of law, and could 
sue upon a negotiable instrument, rather 
than on a bargain and sale of goods. 

(e) The book accounts of the seller 
became ‘“‘notes receivable,” making 
the credit in better form and reducing 
his merchandise to a higher type of 
bankable instrument. 

(f) Being in favor with the Federal 
Reserve banks as to discount privileges, 
the interest charges for credit became 
less than for even commercial paper 
and far less than in the pledge of 
accounts receivable, even under the 
most favorable terms. 

With these decided advantages in 
favor of the trade acceptance, prop- 
aganda was spread far and wide by 
banks and business houses, advocating 
their adoption. The business men 
were quick to see these advantages and 
acted accordingly. 


Time for Remedial Legislation 


There is obvious need for remedial legislation that will 
adequately define the crime of issuing such (fictitious) 
paper, with severe penalties that will rank with the penalty 
for counterfeiting. This will have to be done by the vari- 


ous states, reading into their penal law exact language 
covering such practices, with suitable penalties for the 
Otherwise we have with us the most danger- 
ous instrument that has yet been created to defraud. Its 
beauty has been badly scarred by misuse, which, while it 
cannot be prevented, should be adequately punished. It 
behooves the bankers and the lawmakers to get together. 


April, 1922 
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There were, however, prophets in 
the land who could read into the future 
and see all sorts of opportunities for 
fraud in the misuse of these instru- 
ments. It was prophesied that they 
would be “kited,”” and given for past 
due accounts, renewed, and, in general, 
used to deceive the unwary banker. 

One of the arguments for the 
acceptance was the fact that it bears 
on its face evidence of its origin. 
Does it not state that the obligation 
of the acceptor arises out of a sale of 
goods from the maker to the acceptor? 
It does. And relying upon this presen- 
tation the banker has discounted such 
instruments in good faith, where he 
would not have accepted for discount 
a promissory note made by the same 
parties. 

The American Acceptance Council 
is authority for the statement that in 
1916 the known users of trade accept- 
ances numbered 185. In October, 
1920 there were more than 20,000 firms 
using this form of paper, embracing 
every line of business that makes sales 
on a time basis. 

Moreover it has accomplished what 
it set out to do, namely: 

(a) It has shortened the credit period. 

(b) It has made collections more 
certain. 

_ (c) It has enabled an equal amount 
of capital to do-a greater amount 
of service. 

(d) It has eliminated many trouble- 
some claims and disputes. 

(e) It has reduced the expense of 
operation both for buyer and seller. 

(f) It has stabilized business and 
produced a character of 
strictly liquid paper. 
(American Business and 
Acceptance Journal for 
December, 1921.) 

In a general survey of 
the trade acceptance, from 
the standpoint of its weak- 
nesses, in the December 
number of The Burroughs 
Clearing House, James H. 
Collins sums up the abuse 
of these instruments as 
follows: 

1. Renewals. Ithas been 
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found that acceptances have been re- 
newed from time to time, often in such 
amounts as to deceive the banker into 
believing them to be current paper. 
This practice, of course, destroys the 
essence of the instrument, which is 
presumed to be born with a sale of 
goods and to pass out of existence when 
the credit term is over. The life of an 
acceptance should be long enough to 
allow the buyer to re-sell the articles, 
or to turn the raw material into 
finished products. Renewed accept- 
ance paper represents merely an over- 
due account, which it was designed to 
prevent. 

2. Overdue accounts. -It has been 
found that merchants have been 
drawing and accepting 
such instruments for ac- 
counts that were overdue. 
Such paper is obviously 
false in its representations 
and is nothing but a 
promissory note given for 
a past due debt. 

3. Capital purchases. 
Trade acceptances have 
been found to have been 
given for machinery and 
fixtures, etc., which repre- 
sent capital investment. 
Such purchases are not 
self-liquidating and it was 
never intended in law or | [i 
in business practices that 
the acceptance should represent a 
capital investment, which should be 
financed by stock and bond issues, 
mortgages and such forms of long-time 
loans as are recognized as proper for 
such purposes. 

4. Acceptances have been discovered 
to have been given for services. In 
other words they are promissory notes 
given for wages, salaries and commis- 
sions — which never was the intention in 
introducing these instruments into our 
commercial structure. 

The giving of preferential rates of 
discount on acceptance has no doubt 
been instrumental in making these 
instruments popular with the business 
man. He is keen to take advantage of 
a fractional rate in his favor and while 
his acumen is commendable, the 
methods by which he expresses his 
keenness are to be deplored. 

The gravest evil, however, lies in 
kited acceptances, which are even 
worse than kited checks. It was the 
writer’s privilege (?) during the latter 
part of 1921 to round up the evidence 
from documentary sources that un- 
covered a far-reaching and highly 
complicated system of kiting by the 
use of acceptances. The amount in- 
volved is unknown at the present 
writing, but there must have been 
upwards of a quarter million of these 
acceptances in banks and discount 
houses at any one time during the 
kiting period. 


monumental fakir. 


trade acceptance. 


acceptance. 


How such instruments may be used 
to work a fraud upon banks may be 
seen from the following, the facts 
being now a matter of court record. 

And in presenting these facts, the 
writer must reverse himself, for he has 
repeatedly advocated the acceptance 
as the perfect banking instrument. And 
such it is; but when abuses such as 
presented below are uncovered, we’ 
must revise our opinions in the light of 
unpleasant facts. The free acceptance 
of these instruments and their general 
use was, of course, based upon the 
supposition that business men are 
honest; and as a rule they are; but we 
must now safeguard ourselves against 
the dishonest minority who have pros- 


Dual Nature of the Acceptance 


The acceptance is one of two things: 
premier instrument of banking and business, or it is a 
It either represents a legitimate 
bargain and sale of goods, or a rank imposition in the 
banking world. But in speaking of the acceptance, we 
must differentiate between the bank acceptance and the 
It is safe to assume that no bank 
would lend its credit to an acceptance that did not arise 
out of a merchandise transaction. The exhibition of the 
accompanying documents must be a condition of the 
The danger lies solely with the trade ac- 
ceptance that arises in the business world and then into 
the banking world, first as a bank asset and then as the 
foundation of our currency system. 


tituted an idea that had wonderful 


possibilities. But to the facts: 

A was a cotton converter in New 
York. B was a manufacturer of chil- 
dren’s garments in Brooklyn. C was 
a leather bag manufacturer on Long 
Island. D wasalawyer. All but the 
lawyer were well rated in the credit 
agencies and had clean records. Their 
bank credits were substantial, and 
their bank balances ample. They 
checked up most satisfactorily. In 
his bank loans, C obtained substantial 
lines of credit on the discount of 
acceptances drawn by him and signed 
as acceptor by A and B, respectively, 
but not jointly. C had a fire and two 
months later went into involuntary 
bankruptcy. A and B followed him 
shortly afterward. In the slang, they 
all “blew up” together. A then dis- 
appeared and is now said to be in 
Germany. Hearings in the bank- 
ruptcy followed which unearthed the 
whole conspiracy, the beginning of the 
trial being the tracing of the fire loss 
payments which aggregated $30,000 
and which were traced to the relatives 
and friends of C. He had “salted” 
his money, hoping to be adjudged a 
free man, and an honest one, by the 
discharge which he hoped speedily to 
receive. 

B, who, aside from manufacturing 
children’s garments, turned out to be 
a leading politician in his district, was 
anxious to “save his political face” 


It is either the 


THE BURROUGHS 


and was willing to turn state’s evidence 
in return for immunity. Without re- 
hearsing the sordid side of the far- 
reaching plan, which left in its wake 
debts amounting to upwards of 
$200,000, mostly held by banks, an 
abstract of the testimony of this man 
will show the operation of kiting as 
applied to acceptances. 

Mr. B on the stand. 

Q. Did you sell Mr. C any mer- 
chandise? 

A. No. 

Q. And he never bought any mer- 
chandise from you? 

A. No. 

(Showing witness a trade acceptance). 

Q. What did he give you in ex- 
change for this paper? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Did he give you 
any merchandise? 

A. No. 

Q. How many of these 
papers did you accept for 
him? 

A. I was told it was 
around $50,000. 

Q. On papers that you 
accepted without having 
received any merchandise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he accept any 
papers you drew on him? 

A. About $25,000. 

Q. Did you exchange 
any paper with K Bros? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For which you received no mer- 
chandise? 

A. No merchandise. 

Q. And you drew similar papers 
on them? 

Yes. 

For the same amount? 

For the same amount. 

How many papers? 

Two. 

For how much? 

About $4,000. 

- In connection with all these 
various transactions, Mr. B, in which 
you say no goods passed, was there any 
contract for goods? 

A. None. 

Q. Were any orders placed in con- 
nection with these transactions? 

A. No. 

Q. The transactions, from start to 
finish, were simply an exchange among 
the parties of trade acceptances? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you at any time in accept- 
ing these trade acceptances that were 
drawn against you by S and Co., K and 
Co., and Mr. C, give them back any 
receipts for merchandise? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. I 
would not give them that. 

Q. Didn’t they ever tell you that 
before they were able to discount these 
papers it was necessary for them to 
receive an invoice showing that the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


merchandise represented by them was 
actually delivered? 

A. Yes, they wanted them. * * 
I know he wanted them. Mr. C sug- 
gested they would be legitimate. I 
told him it cannot be legitimate. I 
said “You are a traveling bag man, or 
leather fellow, and I am making rompers 
and it would not work.” 

The testimony then goes on to show 
that the two, A and C, would go to B’s 
office, and A would draw up the 
acceptances, and B would accept them, 

‘and hand them to C who would sign 
them as drawer when he needed to use 
them. This was proven by C’s name 
as maker appearing in green ink, 
while the body of the papers was in 
black. In short, the ac- 
ceptances were filled out 
in blank and completed 
when and as needed. 

It is conceded by those 
who have been in close 
touch with this ring, that 
the lawyer’s office was the 
clearing house for these 
transactions, checks in 
large volume having passed 
through his hands from 
time to time, with nota- 
tions indicating that they 
were to take up maturing 
paper. 

In other words, these =_— 
three firms floated in the ' 
course of two years no less than half 
a million of fictitious paper, which was 
discounted at various banks and com- 
mercial bankers, and, in fact, wherever 
they could place them. In the examina- 
tion of one firm that was part of the 
ring, it developed that the bank had 
asked for the invoice covering the sale 
and it was furnished, true to form, 
but subsequently proved to have been 
forged. 

The acceptance is one of two things: 
It is either the premier instrument of 
banking and business, or it is a monu- 
mental fakir. It either represents a 
legitimate bargain and sale of goods, or 
a rank imposition upon the banking 
world. But in speaking of the ac- 
ceptance, we must differentiate 
between the bank acceptance and the 
trade acceptance. It is safe to assume 
that no bank would lend its credit to 
an acceptance that did not arise out of 
a merchandise transaction. The exhi- 
bition of the accompanying documents 
must be a condition of the acceptance. 
The danger lies solely with the trade 
acceptance that arises in the business 
world and then passes into the banking 
world, first as a bank asset and then as 
the foundation of our currency system. 

In a period of prosperity the business 
man does not have to resort to treach- 
erous methods to keep his business 
afloat. He can navigate his ship in a 
calm sea. But in a period of falling 
prices and depression, he faces the 


danger spots, and seeks to overcome 
them by fraud and chicanery. It is 
in such a period that kited checks are 
used and fictitious acceptances created 
—not necessarily with the intent to 
defraud, but with the hope of bridging 
the time of stress. 

It has been claimed that inasmuch 
as the trade acceptance bears on its 
face notation that the instrument 
represents a transaction in merchan- 
dise, it is incumbent on the banker to 
ascertain the regularity of the trans- 
action, or assume the risk of the paper 
being improper. In other words, the 
banker must either verify the origin 
of the paper or accept the risk that 
failure to do so involves. From the 


Carriers Without Luggage 


It would seem to be desirable to have the date of the 
invoice inserted in the acceptance, although this might 
involve points of law that would make it unsafe to do so. 
It has been well said that a negotiable instrument should 
be a “‘carrier without luggage,’’ and any reference to other 
documents or instruments might negative the value of 
such a clause. 

In so far as possible, the instrument should be complete 
in itself and all surplusage avoided; but at the same time, 
the banker will eventually insist that he be assured that 
the instrument is what it purports to be. As an alter- 
native, he will prefer to do business under the former 
methods rather than take the chance of kited and ficti- 
tious acceptances. 


writer’s viewpoint however, the bank- 
er’s mental process would be somewhat 


as follows: The maker has sold a 
quantity of goods to the acceptor. 
The latter expects to re-sell or turn 
these goods into manufactured prod- 
ucts, and from the proceeds he will 
meet this obligation. There is value 
in some form back of this paper. 
True, I have no claim upon these 
goods; nor do I seek any; suffice it that 
someone whom I trust holds them for 
trading purposes, and out of the 
trading the debt will be met. 

If the banker is charged with the 
duty of appraising the goods and 
ascertaining the nature and regularity 
of the transaction, the trade acceptance 
will be weighted down with a surplus 
of baggage that will ultimately make 
it an outcast in the banking world. 

It would seem to be desirable to have 
the date of the invoice inserted in the 
acceptance, although this might in- 
volve points of law that would make 
it unsafe to do so. It has been well 
said that a negotiable instrument 
should be a “carrier without luggage,” 
and any reference to other documents 
or instruments might negative the 
value of such a clause. 

In so far as possible the instrument 
should be complete in itself and all 
surplusage avoided; but at the same 
time the banker will eventually insist 
that he be assured that the instrument 
is what it purports to be. As an 


alternative he will prefer to do business 
under the former methods rather than 
take the chance of kited and fictitious 
acceptances. 

There is, however, one simple safe- 
guard, suggested by the testimony 
above given, when Mr. B naively says 
“You are a traveling bag man, or a 
leather fellow, and I am making 
rompers, and it would not work.” 
He was crafty enough to see that 
there could be no legitimate business 
relations between leather bags and 
children’s rompers. The two have 
nothing in common. But when Mr. 
C was asked if he had given accept- 
ances to his uncle who was manu- 
facturing slippers, he testified that he 
had, for surplus leather 
stock, “‘splits’’ as he called 
them, and here there might 
be a logical connection. 

The banker can easily 
make such a test by com- 
paring the business of the 
maker and acceptor, and 
if the two are handling 
lines of merchandise that 
do not dovetail together, 
closer inquiry should be 
instituted as to the purpose 
of the paper. Proper in- 
strumentscannot arise from 
lines that do not harmonize 
in their relationships. 

The courts have yet to 
state what specific crime is committed 
when a worthless trade acceptance is 
passed into a bank’s assets. The penal 
law of New York provides: “‘A person 
who, with the intent to deprive or de- 
fraud the true owner of his property, 
or the use and benefit thereof, or to 
appropriate the same to the use of the 
taker, or of any other person; takes 
from the possession of the true owner 
or of any other person; or obtains from 
such possession by color or aid of 
fraudulent or false representation or 
pretense, or of any false token or 


writing * * * steals such property, and 


is guilty of larceny.” 

The interpretation of the above 
would seem to be, that if the holder of 
a trade acceptance, which on its face 
claims to have arisen from a merchan- 
dise transaction, takes the instrument 
in good faith and on this presumption, 
and it turns out to be fraudulent, the 
money has been obtained under false 
pretenses, which would make the trans- 
action actionable under the penal law of 
New York. And there is, at this writ- 
ing, a case on the calendar in New York 
that will be tried along these lines. It 
will be the first of record involving this 
point of law. 

When the framers of the Federal Re- 
serve Act made the basis of the Federal 
Reserve notes 40 per cent gold and 
100 per cent eligible paper, they in- 
tended this foundation to be self-liqui- 
dating. It was the obvious intent that 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Not Use the Mail Intelligently? 
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The department is equipped with a cancelling machine and other mechanical devices 


HERE is 

probably no 
department of 
the United 
States Government which affects the 
public more closely in its workings 
than does the Post Office Department. 
There are few people indeed who do 
not use its service almost daily and 
it is disquieting to contemplate the 
probable results of a cessation of mail 
service for even a few days. Yet it is 
astonishing how ineptly even very 
large concerns use the postal service. 
There is such an atmosphere of aloof- 
ness and detachment about it, such a 
just-bring-on-your-mail-and-we-will- 
do-the-rest air, that perhaps the public 
is not altogether to blame because it 
does not get the maximum benefits 
possible. 

The Post Office Department has 
something to sell—service. Whether 
it is good service or bad service, the 
price is the same. As a matter of fact 
it may be either, depending upon how 
intelligently it is used. The intelli- 
gent user is the one who comes humbly 
to the Department asking for light. 
The train schedules and the orders 
changing the service are put out in 
such a technical form as to be unin- 
telligible to the layman. It is practi- 
cally impossible for one unskilled in the 
work to plan out the dispatch of mail. 
You must come to the Department. 
Why should the Department take the 
attitude that it is the user’s fault if he 
does not get good service? Why should 
it take refuge behind its monopoly in 
the carrying of mail? Because of this 
monopoly it is all the more important 
that the service be brought very close 
to the user. That the price the Depart- 
ment charges is small is beside the point. 


What One Bank Has Accomplished by Study of Its Postal 
Problems, and Improving Service Through Its Own Station 


By D. J. McCARTHY 


Mail Department, Union Trust Company 
Cleveland, O. 


But the purpose of this article is not 
to criticize nor to attempt to change 
the policies of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. A careful working out of mail- 
ing problems pays a good dividend in 
interest saved and increased efficiency. 
The initiative at present must come 
from outside and the banker is urged to 
get in touch with his local postmaster 
and arrange his mailing schedule so 
that the best results may be attained. 
If the writer fails to get his argument 
across, it will be because of his lack of 
skill in persuasion and not because of 
merit in the idea. He has had some 
thirteen years of wide experience in the 
postal service and may claim, he thinks, 
some skill in that trade, at least. 

As a proposition to be defended, it 
may be said that all banks should know 
definitely when mail should be dis- 
patched to insure the earliest credit on 
the books of their correspondents. Asa 
corollary of this, banks should know 
just as definitely how and when letters 
from their correspondents are sent to 
them and when such letters should be 
received through their local post offices. 

A bank located in a city on a branch 
line of a railroad, with postal service 
limited, perhaps, to one or two trains 
each way a day, will necessarily have 
a different problem from the bank in a 
city which is an important junction 
point on trunk lines where a choice of 
routes is possible. To illustrate: Mail 
for New York City should be dispatched 
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from Cleveland 
on three differ- 
ent railroads 
during the day 
to get the best results. Mail for post 
offices in the southeastern portion of 
Ohio must be dispatched to trains 
leaving Cleveland at 4:00 p. m. It 
might be well to call attention here to 
the fact that mail may be posted at 
the railway post office cars on trains. 
A half hour or more may be gained 
over the closing time of dispatch from 
the post office. This service should be 
restricted, however, to the more im- 
portant mail and used only after the 
dispatch has been checked up by the 
local postmaster. Let us see howa very 
large collecting bank has worked out the 
problem of securing good mail service. 

The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is a consolidation of a num- 
ber of large banks, among them being 
the First National Bank and the Union 
Commerce National Bank which had 
specialized for many years in the han- 
dling of out-of-town bank accounts. 
With nearly 1,000 correspondent banks 
and some 25,000 active individual 
accounts on its books at the Mail 
Office alone, the Union Trust Company 
necessarily has a very large volume of 
checks and collection items to be han- 
dled. It is quite important that this 
class of business be given a prompt and 
efficient handling in the mail, for, 
having given the customer credit in our 
books, we are concerned in getting 
credit at the earliest possible moment 
on the books of the bank to which the 
items are sent for collection. Further- 
more, in these days of strained credit 
conditions, that bank that sends the 
items deposited with it to their destina- 
tion in the quickest possible time is the 
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one that is giving its customers the best 
service. 

In working out the problem of per- 
fecting mail service, attention was 
first given to the outgoing mail. Our 
average daily mailing is 4,300 pieces, 
about 1,200 of which come from the 
Transit Department. The important 
mail trains which insure an early de- 
livery in the East, West, and South- 
west, leave Cleveland about 6:00 p. m. 
The closing time of dispatch from the 
post office is forty-five minutes in ad- 
vance of the leaving time of the trains. 
Manifestly, it would be impossible to 
get our mail to the post office early 
enough to enable the clerks tocancel and 
distribute it in time to connect with 
these early trains. The only solution 
of the problem was to open a contract 
station of the post office. This neces- 
sitated setting aside space on our com- 
mercial banking floor, accessible to the 
public, and the use of a clerk to trans- 
act the regular post office business, the 
selling of stamps and money orders and 
the registration of mail. But through 
this station we gained the valuable 
privilege of installing a machine for the 
cancellation of our mail. We cancel 


and distribute all of our outgoing mail 
and dispatch it in locked pouches to 
trains east and west on the New York 
Central, to the Big Four train to St. 
Louis, and to Pennsylvania train 38 
to Pittsburgh. The post office is elimi- 
nated as a factor except in the case of 


At the cases, the bank's mail is distributed to the railway 
exactly as it would be distributed by post office cler! 


mail which is dispatched to trains leav- 
ing late in the evening. 

This post office station has proved 
to be a very popular service feature 
with our customers, especially during 
the recent holiday season. 

Does it pay to take over this work 
which, it may quite properly be said, 
belongs to the Post Office Department? 
Decidedly it does. New York City, 
deferred two days through the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Cleveland, is cleared 
the following morning. We have 
Philadelphia on a one-day basis, and 
we have such a definite control over 
our mail that all but the very distant of 
our correspondents receive our letters 
on the first mail the following morning 
unless mishandling occurs in the rail- 
way mail service or in the receiving 
post office. 

We find it quite an advantage also to 
study the incoming mail. Railway 
post office clerks distributing Cleve- 
land city mail on the trains make what 
are known as “‘direct’”’ packages for the 
Union Trust Company. These come 
to us without being opened in the post 
office, and by studying the mail in 
these packages we are able often to 
suggest changes in dispatch which will 
advance materially the delivery not 
only of our own mail but all other 
Cleveland mail or that which can be 
connected through Cleveland. The 
post offices could with profit to the 
public take up the analysis of incoming 
mail with a view to 
determining whether 
or not better dis- 
patches could not be 
utilized. 

Our mail depart- 
ment night force which 
starts on duty at 12:30 
a. m. takes care of 
incoming mail, ordi- 
nary as well as cash, 
opening and distribut- 
ing all of the ordinary 
mail to the depart- 


st office ments throughout the 


Locked and ready for dispatch to the Union Depot 


bank and running and proving the 
bunches of items made up from incom- 
ing cash letters. Ninety per cent of 
the items so received are ready for the 
transit department clerks to write up 
and prepare for mailing during the 
morning hours when the counter de- 
posits are light and we are prepared 
for handling the very heavy counter 
deposits in the afternoon. This 
gives us greatly increased efficiency, 
reduces our holdover items at the 
end of the day, and effects a real 
economy in the force necessary to han- 
dle the work. It is not at all unusual 
for the ninety transit department clerks 
to handle 100,000 items during the day. 

A deferred credit is a “frozen” 
credit. The writer is convinced that 
millions of dollars are tied up in de- 
ferred credits and that through a little 
foresight and planning on the part of 
both the sending and thereceiving bank, 
this could be reduced materially. We 
have a really excellent mail service —if 
it is used intelligently. As remarked 
earlier in the article, we clear New 
York City and Philadelphia the follow- 
ing morning. How many bankers in 
Toledo, Akron, Youngstown, and even 
Detroit, to mention a few instances, 
know that they may accomplish the 
samie thing? 


That Financial Statement from the Farmer 


VERYBODY remembers Bill Jones, 

farmer, who wrote into his will 
that he wanted the bankers of the 
county to act as pallbearers because 
“the bankers have carried me all my 
life, anyway, and they might as well 
carry me out.” 

When the bankers were called 
together to assist in the last earthly 
rites, they fell to discussing Bill’s 
liabilities. To their mutual surprise 
every banker had been “carrying” 
Bill long, wide, high and full, and not 
a man in the crowd had ever taken the 
trouble to sit down and get a signed 
financial statement from him. 


By SIM SMITH 


Oh, yes! Bill had lots of property. 
They all knew what he owned. But 
how pitifully and sickeningly small in 
paying power was that property when 
the claims began to mount up in the 
hands of the executor. And every- 
body thought Bill had some life 
insurance. And he did. Bui the 
policies were payable to his wife, and 
the money was paid to his widow. Bill 
was gone. But how those ghosts of 
his promissory notes and other debts 
did haunt the dreams of those bankers. 

Sam Smith is another example. He 


did not die. He only tried to commit 
financial suicide through the bank- 
ruptcy court. But like many a would- 
be suicider, he changed his mind after 
he started. He was reminded of 
something he had previously signed. 

Sam had been a big farmer, and 
fancy hog raiser, for years.. He owned 
a fine home farm of 240 acres. On 
the home forty he had put up some 
fine improvements, including a hog 
house which alone cost $5,000. The 
size, quality and value of his herd 
of thoroughbred hogs grew and 
grew, but with it Sam had to have 
an increasing line of credit for his 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Inspired by the City’s Splendid Past 


The Story of Historic Richmond Is Being Told in a Series 


That Will Culminate With the All-Virginia 


ANK advertisements, usually ar- 

ranged in a series, telling of the 
history of a community from its 
beginning, and incorporating in it the 
tie-up message of the bank, is not a new 
feature. Numbers of well-known insti- 
tutions have gone to a great deal of 
trouble and research work in faithfully 
compiling records of bygone days, and 
having illustrations in keeping. Some 
of the larger and better known banks 
of the country have invested consider- 
able money in placing these advertise- 
ments in the national magazines, and 
winning attention and good will from 
the country at large. Probably the 
most noteworthy effort of any one 
institution was the splendid series 
prepared by the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, entitled “New 
England—Old and New,” produced 
especially to tie up with the tercente- 
nary celebrations held at Plymouth in 
1920 to commemorate the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Admitting, therefore, that nothing 
new in ideas is being evolved, but 
appreciating that the history of any 
given city or state has its own indi- 
vidual significance, the Planters Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
has compiled a series of illustrated 
advertisements depicting the history 
of Richmond from the earliest colonial 
days down to the present time. The 
advertisements, twenty-seven in num- 
ber, are being run in the rotogravure 
section of the Sunday Richmond Times- 


By R. E. HOTZE, Jr. 


Manager, New Business, Planters 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Dispatch in a regular designated space 
measuring 3 columns, 10 inches. The 
campaign began on December 11, and 
will continue weekly, culminating with 
the inauguration of the great all- 
Virginia pageant which will be held 
in Richmond during the week of 
May 22. 

There are many factors entering into 
the “why” of any given campaign, 
whether advertising a bank, an auto- 
mobile, or a breakfast food. To the 
average layman it would appear a 
rather difficult matter to understand 
the psychology of a series of advertise- 
ments in which the thing to be sold, or 
service to be rendered, is only men- 
tioned in a brief sort of tie-up. Your 
average reader, in puzzling over this 
question, is a very matter of fact 
person, who, were he or she designated 
to write copy to sell the aforesaid thing 
or service, would most likely go straight 
to the point with scarcely an indirect 
mention. It would be in order then 
to relate a few of the elements entering 
into the decision of the Planters 
National Bank to undertake a cam- 
paign based on historical facts of 
bygone generations. 

First of all: The subject “Mile- 
stones in the Progress of Richmond” 
affords a very broad and a very rich 
field. There may have been in the 


Pageant in May 


past, and there may be in the future, 
campaigns of a more pretentious 
nature, but it is to be doubted whether 
a community in the entire country has 
so much real historic material from 
which to work than Richmond. It 
was at Jamestown in May, 1607, that 
Captain John Smith landed, and 
created the first English settlement in 
the country. A few weeks later, in 
company with Captain Christopher 
Newport, he landed at the head of the 
tidewater on the James on what is now 
the site of Richmond. Here today is 
a great stone cross erected to com- 
memorate the coming of the white 
man. A trading place soon sprang 
up, and the bartering of tobacco at 
that early period marked the beginning 
of the great tobacco industry that has 
made Richmond one of the greatest 
markets in the world today. It was 
near the site of Richmond where lived 
Nathaniel Bacon—the original “‘cham- 
pion” for independence from _ the 
Mother Country. 

After the formal laying out of the 
city by William Byrd in 1732, it grew 
to be a center of business for the section 
it served, and we find here in 1775 the 
immortal Patrick Henry declaiming 
in St. John’s Church (this historic old 
edific is still standing) “give me liberty 
or give me death.” First to irk under 
the tyranny of England, the colonists 
of Virginia and the citizens of Rich- 
mond fought hard for freedom, and 
saw their city burned by the traitor 


“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Desth” 


coded the most famous speach by the most 
femows orptor Virginia bas ever produced 
Henry. 


Virginia, always quick t resent oppreasina was one 
of the to act when the liberty of the was 
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Milestones 
in the 
Progress of 
Ric mond “Flags were dying and there was a band of music’ 
when, on February 13, 1836, the first railway train 
pulled out of Richmond. 
An immense crowd lined the track for nearly a mile 
ty see the wondertul sight of six handsome passen- 
gcr cars and a baggage car being drawn by a eco 
motive—“a splendid steamer which was built in 
Liverpool at $6,000.00." The road was twenty miles 
long, following the course of the South Anna Riv- 
er, and the distance was covered in one hour and 
thirty-one and a half minutes. 


One describing it said: “We, too, bave seen the 
laght of the age burst upon us; we, too, have seen 
a railroad which has pierced our city and is open 
to the public service.” 


Richmond’s 
First Railway 


As Richmond grew, contact with business neigh- 
bors inereased. The resources of this bank were 
ever exerted to bring prestige to the comnmunity 
and profit to its workers. 


PLANTERS 
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Benedict Arnold. A short time later, 


_ Arnold with the army of Cornwallis 


were forced to surrender to Washington 
and his allies at the nearby village of 
Yorktown. There were many things 
of importance happening in Richmond 
during the next fifty years, and, when 
the South seceded from the Union, it 
was made the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy. Around the city for 
four long years raged the fiercest 
battles of the conflict, and the burning 
of Richmond, after the retreat of the 
Southern army, was the final blow to 
the prostrate city. But the city rose 
from its ashes, and has now taken its 
proper place as one of the greatest 
cities of the South. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that “one is so close to the forest that 
one cannot see the trees.” It would 
not be amiss to quote this in referring 
to the situation existing with reference 
to a large number of the citizens of 


Richmond; they are so close to the 
business life of the city that they 
overlook, or have forgotten its historical 


significance. A great many do not 
appreciate the fact that they are 
living in a city that is famous the 
country over, a place that the citizens 
of Wisconsin or California instantly 
associate with the grand old traditions 
and lore of the past. 

With the subject, then, a broad one, 
a field that is unique in the position it 
holds in early American history, the 
series was prepared mainly to sell the 
city of Richmond to its own citizens. 
Appreciation of their city should create 
a civic consciousness that will reflect 
itself in measures that will help 
capitalize this splendid past. It has 
long been the hope of some of the lovers 
of Richmond to make the city an 
American Mecca, and the advertise- 
ments, it is hoped, will crystallize this 
spirit, and bring about methods by 


which thousands of tourists will visit 
the city annually. 

The series is educational in that it 
tells in an interesting and entertaining 
manner facts but little known. Those 
who follow the advertisements regu- 
larly will have a faithful history of 
their city from its beginning. The 
series is timely because it is serving to 
call attention to articles on Virginia 
and Richmond, which are appearing in 
the press of the state sponsored by the 
Virginia Historical Pageant Associ- 
ation, which has charge of the great 
celebration of May, 1922. 

The Planters National Bank is 
proceeding with the series, confident 
that it will do all that it was designed 
to do, notwithstanding the fact that 
apparently it is rather altruistic. The 
bank can consistently associate itself 
with the series, because it is an old 
and honored institution, its own history 
reaching back to the Civil War period. 


The Dislocation of the Foreign Exchanges 


T LEAST ten times a week an out- 
of-town banker will come into this 
bank to ask us if we can solve one par- 
ticular problem that is exasperating 
his mind. He will complain of the 
fact that the public press is full of 
airy discussion of foreign exchange. 
He feels it is airy because any reference 
to his individual banking problems is 
usually wrong. Naturally, he suspects 
the rest of the article—and rightly, for, 
with a few notable exceptions, these 
discussions are, to put it politely, 
loose talk. 

It seems to the average man the de- 
ciphering of the Rossetti stone is simple 
in comparison with a solution of the 
supposedly mysterious workings of the 
foreign exchange markets. Yet this 
is not the case. Before 1913 the value 
of pounds, francs, marks or lire, simply 
reflected the ebb and flow of goods, 
capital, credit and services from one 
country to another, based in one way 
or another on the gold standard of 
settlement. 

Previous to the war, low rates on 
sterling were customary in the autumn 
because our exports to Europe of grain, 
and particularly of cotton, were then at 
the peak. These shipments brought 
on the market a large amount of bills 
of exchange drawn against these com- 
modities. These cotton and grain bills 
drawn on London at a season when 
there was not a large enough volume 
of European bills drawn on New York 
to offset our exports, caused the market 
for sterling to decline. A low sterling 
market means that New York ex- 
change is high. And when this New 
York exchange reached a certain high 
level in London, it was cheaper for the 
English banker to buy gold in the 


By E. B. WELTON 


market for shipment to New York in 
payment of his debts rather than to 
continue the rising bidding for exchange 
in a market devoid of any substantial 
supply. 

But by the time spring came these 
autumn credits for grain and cotton had 
been used up and exchange moved in 
the other direction. In New York, 
rates on London or the continent rose 
until it was cheaper for us to ship gold 
to Europe—or to Argentina for Lon- 
don’s account—rather than bid higher 
for exchange that was not forthcoming. 

This is the way the exchange busi- 
ness was carried on, with the maximum 
fluctuations of the pound sterling 
varying between 4.83 and 4.89, these 
margins being limited by the cost of 
shipping’ gold in one direction or the 
other. The business had all the regular- 
ity of a smooth-running engine and, like 
an engine, was occasionally subject to 
temperamental variations. But for the 
most part, exchange was a very pro- 
saic business, so much so, in fact, that 
five days out of six the daily comment 
on the financial pages of the news- 
papers discussed the exchange market 
with a summary, “dull and unchanged.” 

At this point the banker, looking at 
us as though we are an upstart pro- 
fessor, will always interrupt to say with 
a knowing smile, ““That is all very well, 
but what has it to do with today’s prob- 
lem, when there is no gold standard of 
settlement?” That is true; the United 
States is the only country really on a 
gold basis, but an understanding of these 
new conditions must be built upon an 
understanding of the simpler process of 
normal exchange dealings. Most of 


the solutions of the present problem 
have the cart before the horse. They 
forget the fundamental fact that ex- 
change rates are merely a reflection of 
prevailing conditions—conditions in 
society, in industry, and in commerce. 
A rate of exchange is a result, not a 
cause. When these conditions are 
stabilized, exchange will not need ad- 
justing; it will straighten out itself. 
The price of foreign moneys no 
longer portrays merely the values rep- 
resented by the transfer of goods, cred- 
its and services from one country to 
another. The prices reflect the fact 
that since 1914 Europe has put her- 
self heavily in our debt; about $10,- 
000,000,000 to our government for war 
loans and approximately $5,000,000,000 
to our business men for private loans 
extended since the war. But it would 
not be hard to adjust these balances if 
European money were worth anything, 
if the presses of the continent had not 
printed so many tons of fiat paper. 
The fact is that the problem is one 
of debased European currencies rather 
than of exchange; that is, it has to be 
taken ‘into consideration that the 
exchange rate is not based on a gold 
settlement but upon paper, the value 
of which is highly problematical in the 
case of the countries of Central Europe. 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
to bankers that a credit instrument is 
valuable according to the resources of 
the maker, whether it be a personal 
note, a bond, or a government cur- 
rency. Bonds have plants, machinery, 
behind them. Currencies sometimes 
have gold behind them. When they 
have not, their value is judged by the 
known or supposed ability of the 
issuing governments to redeem them 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WHY BANKERS SHOULD KEEP BEES 


SENSE of humor has kept many a 

man from a suicide’s grave. Tothe 
outside public, a banker’s life appears 
the acme of all that’s pleasant and 
agreeable, with no worries, no 
troubles; in truth, a life of ease and 
at a high salary. There may be 
bankers who have this idea, but if 
there are such, they have kept strict 
silence on the subject while in this 
particular locality. Certain it is that 
there are many live bankers today who 
long ago would have selected their 
golden crowns of glory but for their 
sense of humor. 

High Falls was not a large town, nor 
was the High Falls National Bank an 
“oversize” bank. That is_ neither 
here nor there, however, for it , 


doesn’t take a large town to con- \\ 


tain, or a big bank to experience, all AN. 
phasesofhumannature. Frequent- 


ly the small bank meets with problems = 2 
totally unknown tothe great city banks. 


Mr. James Carner, cashier of the 
High Falls National, while back in 
college was known as “Jimmy.” Nick- 
names are hard to shake, and Jimmy 
brought his home with him. At the 
time, some people said he had brought 
home little else of a distinguishing 
nature. Later on, it was proved that 
they were wrong. He worked a few 
years as a clerk in the bank. When 
Cashier J. Hinman had to give up 
because of ill-health, Jimmy Carner 
was the most available man, and was 
appointed cashier. 

In an argument, Jimmy would al- 
ways maintain that college broadened 
a man and gave him a greater view on 
life. Without realizing it, he pro- 
ceeded to prove the assertion. He 
began to advertise the bank and to get 
in touch with people far and near who 
had theretofore been unknown at the 
High Falls National. 

His directors nearly had a fit when 
he reported to them that he had signed 
a contract for an advertising service 
at a price which to them seemed “‘rob- 
bery.”” “It’s like another big note to 
charge off,” remarked Director Aikens. 
The first year had not passed, however, 
before the bank’s growth had the at- 
tention of the board. From then on 
Jimmy could have spent the bank’s 
whole capital for almost anything with- 
out fear of criticism. 

One of the points of the bank’s serv- 
ice as advertised was, “Obtain your 
banker’s advice before investing your 
money.” There came a time when 
Jimmy at least doubted the wisdom of 
so widely advertising this point. His 
sense of humor saved him. Thus it is 
that he still advertises that service. 

Monday is a busy day in most small 
town banks. Usually a third of the 


rs week’s business of the 

~. High Falls National was 
done on Monday. On this Monday 
morning, in addition to his usual work, 
Jimmy had to prepare some informa- 
tion for a special directors’ meeting 
at 11 o’clock. 

At about ten minutes of ten, while 
Jimmy was up to his elbows in work, 
not feeling sure just which job to finish 
first, Miss Fanny Dunning was ushered 
to his desk. Miss Fanny was fat, 
fifty, and famous for telling her troubles. 
Her father, some six years before had 
died, leaving about $15,000 to her, his 
only daughter. Lawyer Milford had 
been her adviser and thus far had 
helped steer her course in financial 
matters. 

“Mr. Carner, I wish to ask your ad- 
vice about an investment,” she began, 
as Jimmy looked up. Jimmy had 
strong scruples against lying, but he 
sprung a white one: “‘I shall be glad if 
I can be of help this morning, Miss 
Dunning,” he replied. “Have you 
some particular security in mind, or do 
you wish me to suggest something?” 

“Here is what I want to buy. Look 
at this circular describing it,” she 
answered. Jimmy took the circular. 
It was the circular of some second-rate 
investment house advertising the 7 per 
cent preferred stock of the Kentucky 
Electric Car and Cable Lines at 96. A 
hasty look through the bank’s reference 
books failed to discover any mention 
of the concern. Jimmy knew he was 
headed into trouble, but decided to 
dive instead of going in by slow steps. 

“Do you wish a speculation, Miss 
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Dunning, or do you wish a safe invest- 
ment?” he asked. 

“Oh, I want a safe investment, Mr. 
Carner. I have lost enough. From 
now on, I must buy only those things 
that are safe,” was her reply. 

“Have you any other stocks?” he 
asked. 

*‘All my money is in stocks. Some 
of them aren’t paying dividends just 
now, and it is because of that fact that 
I am short of funds for actual living 
expenses,”’ she replied. 
Then Jimmy dove: “Miss Dun- 
ning, from what you say, I judge 
that you have lost all the money 
@. that you can afford to lose. If this 

is sO, my opinion is that you should 
invest your money in first mortgage 
bonds. You already have too great a 
proportion of funds invested in stocks. 
This preferred stock you wish to buy 
may be and probably is all right. I 
have no information about it. The 
concern is new, not well known, its 
success uncertain, however, and I 
cannot recommend it to you under 
the circumstances.” 

Taking up the morning paper, he 
looked over the bond market of the day 
before, and continued, “There are 
some excellent 5 per cent bonds in the 
market at extremely low prices, which 
sooner or later will again sell at par. I 
should recommend that with your two 
thousand dollars you buy these bonds.” 
He listed on a slip of paper, $1,000 of a 
good railroad bond; $1,000 of an in- 
dustrial and $500 of a power bond, all 
with good ratings. Miss Dunning 
passed from distress to disappointment; 
then, from a blank mind to a resolution. 

“If you know you're right Mr. Car- 
ner, buy for me the bonds you have 
suggested,” she fairly threw at him as 
she wheeled around and left. 

Jimmy interviewed two members of 
his Past Due Note Club. To those 
who fortunately have never heard of 
such a club, it might be explained that 
this was merely Jimmy’s name for a 
number of borrowers: who had never 
been known to take care of their notes 
until from one day to two weeks after 
the due dates. 

Just as he was getting down to work 
again to make up for the three-quarters 
of an hour taken up by these inter- 
views, Bill Harris came in, “I got five 
hundred to invest, Jimmy. What’ll I 
put it in?” he inquired. ‘“‘Some bond 
man wants me to buy German Mark 
bonds. They’re down to 2 now.” 

“How many other investments have 
you, Bill?” asked Jimmy. 

“Nary a one, Jim. That five hun- 
dred’s all I’ve got,” Harris answered. 

Then ensued a talk in which Jimmy 
did not recommend German Mark 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


bonds, but did recommend a good 6 per 
cent bond selling several points under 
par, in which there was a good chance 
for profit. 

“Well, buy ’er, Jimmy,” he ordered 
as he went out. 

The directors coming in found Jim- 
my working under full steam but not 
ready for them. 

“Hurry up, Jimmy, I’ve got a man 
waiting for me to figure on plumbing 
his house. I don’t want to lose that 
sale for any dum’d directors’ meeting,” 
called Director Dort, the hardware 
merchant. 

“Here too, I’m in a hurry,” put in 
Vice-president Moore. 

Well, Jimmy didn’t explain why he 
was late. He took it, but the subject 
of investments wasn’t his hobby for the 
rest of the day. 

Three weeks went by. One day as 
Jimmy was relieving the teller at the 
window in a busy hour, with a number 
of customers waiting their turn, Bill 
Harris “blew” in. He did not wait, 
but rushed up and cried, ‘““That was a 
whale of a steer you gave me on bonds. 
Your old bond has gone down two points 
already. A fellow told me it was no 
good. I’ve just got a guess that you 
unloaded some good for nothing stuff 
you had yourself and I’m the goat. If 
I am, just watch me. While I’m eat- 
ing the tin cans and glassware, watch 
me butt. Ill make a meat pie out of 
that face of yours. Here, you said 
not to buy German Mark bonds, and 
they’re up to three. That’s a clean 
loss to me of one hundred twenty-five 
bucks besides whatever I lose on your 
dum’d bonds.” 

Jimmy stopped him with a look. 
Our little cashier was not one who 
usually took such talk without causing 
trouble. Back in college, Jimmy’s 
record was pretty clear on that subject. 
While not looking for trouble, he had 
never been known to refuse a fight. 
Fighting is not in line with a banker’s 
job, however. Jimmy thought of it 
just quickly enough. He never said a 
word aloud. What he did say was 
mentally said by a stare that Bill felt 
through and through. The sparks 
fairly flew from Jimmy’s 
eyes. Bill got the dope 
in the first two seconds of 
that look. He decided he 
was through, turned 
around and walked out. 

Soon after, Jimmy went 
home to lunch. When he 
returned to the bank he 
began to see the funny side, 
but it was not until closing a 
time that he could laugh. " 
Then he did laugh, but 
way down deep in his 
mind, below the line where a thought 
ever comes to be a spoken word, a sly 
thought lingered: “I wish he would sell 
that bond now at a loss of two points, 


for if he keeps it, some day he is sure 
to make twenty points on it.” Well, 
he didn’t say it; he didn’t think it 
voluntarily. The thought forced itself 
upon him. You cannot blame a man 
when unsought thoughts come to him! 

The next afternoon the teller re- 
marked to Jimmy: “Fanny Dunning 
was just in to get some checks cashed. 
This is the first time she has graced 
this bank with her presence since the 
morning you had the conference with 
her. She usually comes every day or 
two. Anything wrong?” 

“Yes,” replied Jimmy, “she’s mad. 
She hasn’t spoken to me since that 
morning. She had her mind set on buy- 
ing some Kentucky Electric Car and 
Cable Lines Preferred, and when I 
advised against it, you should have 
seen her face! She took my advice, 
but in doing it she lost even her 
Christian spirit toward me. At church 
last Sunday, she cut me cold.” 

As time went along, Miss Dunning 
appeared to have become reconciled. 
She was again friendly. Bill ‘Harris 
said no more. Jimmy, with his busy 
life, almost forgot. 

It was four months later at that 
time in the year 1920 when even the 
best bonds had suffered many points 
loss in the market, that he was re- 
minded of it. Arthur Barlow, presi- 
dent of the village and a neighbor of 
Miss Dunning’s, was conferring with 
Jimmy about some village affairs. 
In the conversation which ensued, he 
sprung this one on the unsuspecting 
cashier: “‘My wife says that Fanny 
Dunning is wild over some investments 
she bought of you. She says she has 
lost ten points on them. 
time to repeat all that she said. What 
have you been trying to do to Fanny?” 

Jimmy could only answer, “Any 
thing she buys of me will turn out 
all right. The bond market has had a 
big jolt.” 

The next morning, 
old Mrs. Jamison called 
to have Jimmy help her 


“If you know you're right, ~~ 
buy for me the bonds you , 
have suggested,’’ said Miss 
anny as she wheeled 
around and left 


I haven’t - 
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with some matters relative to a farm 
she owned. She was the bank’s largest 
depositor in its Interest Department 
and always kept a good-sized balance 
in her checking account. Her con- 
fidence in Jimmy had always been 
unlimited. 

As she was ready to leave, she 
ventured: ‘“‘Mr. Carner, I am greatly 
surprised at your treatment of Miss 
Dunning. She hasn’t any more money 
than she actually needs. They tell 
me that you sold her some worthless 
securities and made a great deal on 
them for yourself. You have always 
treated me well. I do not see how 
you could stoop to take advantage of 
poor Miss Dunning.” Without going 
into Fanny’s affairs, he tried to 
explain that the bonds held by her 
were sound, and had merely suffered 
in price together with all other bonds. 
Mrs. Jamison went away apparently 
half convinced. “She thinks I am 
a crook,” thought Jimmy to himself. 

Just then Lyman Newell, president 
of the bank and the town’s leading 
druggist, came in. “Just thought I’d 
run in to put you on to the gossip, 
Jimmy. Almost everybody that has 
been in my store yesterday or today 
has talked about your swindling Fanny 
Dunning on something you sold her. 
What’s to it?” 

Jimmy was getting hot under the 
collar, but without showing his wrath, 
gave Mr. Newell a full explanation. 
Newell went out laughing. Neverthe- 
less, Jimmy could see that the presi- 
dent felt that the gossip would not 
prove of help to the bank. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, 
Rev. William S. Clearfield, the pastor 
of the church that Jimmy usually 
stayed away from, came in. 

“Mr. Carner, I ha-have an un- 
un-pleas unpleasant duty. Miss Fanny 
Dunning tells me that you — that she — 
that you have caused her a severe 
financial loss. She says that you delib- 
erately sold her some bonds that are 
of. questionable value and that she 


i already has a loss of two hundred fifty 


dollars even if she 
could sell them today. 
I am surprised. May I 
have an explanation?” 
“Would I lick a min- 
ister?” thought Jimmy. 
Then in a very studied 
voice he said, ““Mr. Clear- 
field, Miss Dunning may 
explain her financial 
matters to you if she 
likes. I have no business 
talking about them to 
anyone but her. I will 
go this far with you, 
however. You may tell Miss 
Dunning that if she will hold 
for two years any bonds she 
may have bought through me, 
I will then personally make 
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good to her any loss she may have 
sustained. Good morning.” 

It wasn’t until five full minutes later 
that Jimmy swore. Then he cut loose. 
At that particular moment, if the 
Reverend Clearfield had overheard the 
conversation in Cashier Carner’s pri- 
vate office, the learned gentleman 
would have had another unpleasant 
duty on his hands. Jimmy didn’t 
usually swear, but he knew all the 
words. He pretty well blew the dust 
off every word, every emphatic, ex- 
pressive word, that had been shelved 
in hismemory. To get relief, he went 
home and examined every hive of bees 
in his apiary. As the bees hummed 
around his head, he remarked, “It’s a 
pleasure to associate with you gentle 
creatures after holding down a banker’s 
job for a day.” 


Endorsing the 


ANDING out money, cashing 

checks, poring over books and 
performing various other duties re- 
quired of a bank employee is not so 
hard for the employees of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks of 
Chicago, since they installed a gym- 
nasium. Interdepartmental ‘athletic 
competition is keeping the men and 
women in the best of physical shape, 
and the keen competition which has 
developed in athletics, has spread to 
business. 

Almost 1,000 of the 1,600 employees 
of the banks belong to the club which 
supports the gym. These are all men 
and boys. So far, the women have not 
joined up, but they are using the 
gymnasium and it is expected they will 
become club members soon. They are 
eligible, anyhow. 

The gym is open every day after 
4 p. m., and on Saturday afternoon. 
The week is divided into classes, so 
as to provide regular exercise at a 
favorite sport, for all members. Mon- 
day is assigned to the ladies; Tuesday, 
indoor ball; Wednesday, boys’ 
and basketball games; Thurs- 
day, seniors, 35 years and 
over; Friday, seniors 21 
to 35 years; Saturday, 
open competition. 

The gym has a 
basketball floor, 
track space, volley- 
ball room, and ac- 
commodations for 
other winter sports. 
So far, several in- 
terdepartmental 
leagues have been 
organized, there 
being an 8-team indoor 
league and a 6-team basket- 
ball league. Of course the bank is 
represented by major basketball and 


Starting in May 


Remember that interesting 
series of semi-fiction in which 
Arthur F. McCarty visualized 
important points of banking 
law as they involved the 
Seedgrowers National Bank, its 
enterprising cashier, Chester 
Gage, and its chief teller, 
Lyman Chase? 

Mr. McCarty is writing a new 
series, based on latest decisions, 
and again telling his story 
through the same characters. 
The first, ‘‘Good Sense or Good 
Luck,” will appear in May. 


Four months more rolled by. The 
bond market turned strong and busi- 
ness generally saw some improvement. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Nothing more relative to Fanny Dun- 
ning occurred to harass Jimmy. One 
afternoon as he was at the teller’s 
window, Miss Dunning came in to 
make a deposit. Jimmy received her 
deposit and as he was checking off the 
items, asked: 

“Did you know you have three 
points profit on the bonds you bought 
through us?” 

“No, have 1? The last time I knew 
about them, I had ten points loss,” 
she answered. 

Then Jimmy came back for his: 
“Have you seen the recent quotations 
on Kentucky Electric Car and Cable 
Lines Preferred? It is quoted 28 bid, 
36 asked. They are talking of a 
receivership.” To all of which her 
answer was, “Oh, I never thought of 
putting my money into that.” 


By 


Bank's Gymnasium TOM DELOHERY 


indoor ‘teams which meet outside com- 
petition. 

Outdoor winter sports have been 
touched upon, too. Recently a skat- 
ing tourney was held in one of the 
parks; and another tournament for 
wrestling will be staged this winter. 
On account of insufficient space, the 
swimming team uses the Y. M. C. A. 
pool close to the bank building. 

The gym is in charge of George W. 
Sonnenleiter, who is athletic director 
of the club. He and other members 
of the club are now working on a much 
bigger schedule for the next year. 
Recruiting for the various classes is 
done by posters, which are placed on 
the bulletin board. When the gym 
was opened for the winter, a notice to 
this effect was posted, and, after telling 
of the various class nights, brought 
home the necessity of keeping in trim, 
as follows: 

NOTICE 


“STOP A MOMENT! Don’t you 


The girls’ basketball team 


think that you need exercise? Too 
old, never. 
“Activity means 
death. 
‘Your gymnasium offers a system of 
physical education second to none, 


life; stagnation, 


which was demonstrated to the bank: 


classes last year. 

“The only qualification necessary is 
to be a member of the bank club.” 

Expenses of the gym are met by the 
bank, a budget being made up by 
officers of the club, after it is deter- 
mined just how far the $2 membership 
fee of the club members will go. 

Each club member has the right to 
choose the kind of physical training he 
will take. From the proficiency shown 
in the classes, the teams to represent 
the bank in outside competition are 
recruited. 

“That the gym is taking hold, and 

that our people appreciate the physical 
education goes without saying,” said 
A. E. Floor, vice-president of the club. 
“The fact that the membership is in- 
creasing constantly is a sign of this. 
Close to 1,000 are now members, 
and we hope to get the others in 
within the next year. The 
fact that womenare taking 
part in the class work 
leadsmetobelieve they 
will join up shortly. 
“The bank officials 
appreciate the value 
of the physical edu- 
cation, for it keeps 
us in better shape; 
and a man who is 
right physically can 
always do his best 
work. I think that 
having special nights for 
the older men is a good 
idea. They like the privacy, and they 
like the work in the gymnasium.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Profitable “High Pressure” Accounts 


New Business That Was “‘Campaigned,’’ Survived the Test of 
Time and Showed Complete and Interesting 


OST men in charge of the New 

Business Department of a bank 
realize that when they put on a 
campaign for a large number of new 
savings accounts in a given time, the 
majority of these accounts prove to be 
worthless or only temporary — not real 
savings accounts. This is due to the 
high pressure that is always put behind 
such a campaign—where number and 
not quality is the main object. 

In the autumn of 1920 my bank 
decided on just such. a campaign to 
offset the great withdrawal that we 
expected to have in January, 1921, 
because of the 4 per cent interest which 
one of the large national banks pro- 
posed to pay, while we were paying 
only 3 per cent. The campaign was 
such a success and showed such a 
reversal of form that I believe an 
explanation of exactly how it was 
handled would be of interest. 

I first contracted with a banking 
specialty house for 5,000 of their little 
bank books called “The First Step 
Savings Books.” These books are 
not expensive and proved to be very 
effective. On the first inside page, 
ruled like any other savings bank book, 
we entered a deposit of $1 to start the 
account. This deposit is governed by 
a condition which requires the depositor 
to maintain an average balance of 
$25 for one year. So much for the 
book. 

The next step was to call on the large 
manufacturers of our city and explain 
the proposition to them, asking if they 
would co-operate to the extent of 
giving me a list of their employees 
with their home addresses. In every 
case I met with not only a willingness 
to co-operate, but enthusiasm over the 
plan. Not a single letter was sent to 
the place of business. In every case 
the firms furnished me with the home 
addresses of their employees. The 
idea of our trying to interest their 
employees in savings to the extent of 
offering them a dollar to start the 
account, appealed to all of them. 

In a very short time I was very 
much surprised to find that I had 6,000 
names. I immediately increased my 
order to 10,000 and inside of two weeks, 
had to increase it again to 15,000. 
Please bear in mind that all of these 
names and addresses were furnished 
absolutely free, simply for the asking 
—and they were all live, current 
addresses. I lay particular stress on 
this fact to show you that if you lay a 
proposition of this kind before the 
business men of your city, you will 


By J. D. WINSTON 
Manager, New Business Department 
Louisville National Bank 
Louisville, Ky. 


One Word Closed the 
Sale 


“Here is a queer story con- 
nected with it,’’ writes Mr. Win- 
ston. ‘‘On the Saturday after 
Christmas, a man sat down and 
asked me whether we gave him 
a dollar to open an account. 
You could see that he was 
dressed up for the occasion and 
that he was a laboring man. 

told him ‘Yes.’ 

‘He went into six different 
pockets of his clothes and 
brought out 140 silver dollars 
that had been buried in a can, 
and before he got through, he de- 
posited $1,100 in money all told.” 


find that they are more than willing to 
co-operate with you. 

The book was then headed up in the 
name of the individual as ‘“‘Mary B. 
Smith,” and sent to her with the 
following letter: 


Miss Mary B. Smith, 
1439 S. Third St., 
City. 

My dear Miss Smith: 

We enclose herewith your savings book 
showing a deposit of $1.00. 

We have opened this account for you not 
with the idea of presenting you with this 
dollar, but to get your name on our books 
and to furnish you with a savings deposit 
book in the belief that you will become an 
active depositor. 

It has been our experience that the 
majority of people are timid about starting 
an account with’$1.00, and to encourage you 
to become a regular saver, we are now 
making the start for you. 

You now have an account with this 
national bank. The word “national” 
stands for U. S. Government supervision 
and of course you want to keep your 
savings in a national bank. 

Form a regular plan of saving and watch 
your account grow. Save regularly —‘‘take 
care of your money now, and your money 
will later take care of you.” 

For your convenience, the Savings 
Department is open until 4 o’clock during 
the week and 10 o’clock on Saturday night. 


Yours very truly, 
President. 


These letters were put in the mail on 
the night of December 3, 1920, and on 
December 4, we opened 25 accounts. 
When the book was brought into the 
bank and the first deposit made, we 
then gave it a number. These ac- 
counts were blocked off so that we 
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Reversal of Form 


could tell at any time during the year 
what the total balance was. 

During December and the first 
fifteen days in January, we opened 
2,000 accounts with an initial deposit 
of over $32,000. While this campaign 
was in force, it became necessary for 
me to take some of the books that had 
been returned in the mail (which, by 
the way, was a very small percentage), 
and have them rebound so that I would 
have books for people who had heard 
about the scheme and came in to start 
an account. In addition to this, I had 
to order another thousand books to 
take care of just such calls. 

The first deposits in this campaign 
ranged anywhere from $3,500 down to 
$1. It was amazing to find the num- 
ber of people who carried anywhere 
from $50 to $200 on their person all 
the time and had been doing it for 
years, but the simple fact that they 
could get a dollar for nothing by 
depositing it in bank, made them break 
up that most vicious habit and put the 
money in bank. 

All during the campaign we confined 
our newspaper ads to the free dollar 
offer. On several occasions the heads 
of houses thought so much of the plan | 
that they asked someone to come and 
explain it more thoroughly to their 
people during the working hours and 
in two instances they offered to add 
another dollar if their employees lived | 
up to the contract. 

These accounts were watched very 
closely during the year and were not 
circularized at all—just left to drift. 
This, I believe, was a mistake, but we 
all felt that a great many of them were 
what might be called a Christmas 
Savings Account and would be with- 
drawn in December. 

During the last week in November, 
1921, I went through the accounts to 
credit the dollar where it belonged. I 
found that we had 1,200 still in force, 
and out of that 1,200 only about 575 
lived up to the conditions and got the 
extra dollar, although the total balance | 
in these 1,200 acounts was over $75,000. 

As I said before, we expected a heavy 
withdrawal during December and Jan- | 
uary and right here is where the re- | 
versal of form began to appear. In 
the forty-five days from December 1 
to January 15, 1922, we lost only about | 
200 accounts and not quite $7,500. 
This was a great surprise, in fact we | 
could hardly believe the figures, 
despite the saying that “figures don’t 
lie.” They may not, but they cer- 
tainly startle us at times. 
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By this time I know you are asking, 
“And what did it cost?” so I am going 
to give you the exact figures. 

Books, letters and postage.. $1,500 

(this includes extra stenog- 


raphers) 

Newspapers and bulletin 

The extra $1.00.......... 575 
$3,675 


When we started into it, we realized 
it would be a “high pressure campaign” 
and something would have to be done 
on account of the different rates of in- 
terest, to keep our savings deposits at 
the present balance. I am glad to say 
that this was accomplished and as I 
have shown before, we got 1,000 real 
savings accounts that have an average 
balance of over $65. 

These accounts will be circularized 
every month because I firmly believe 
that that is the best way to increase 
your savings deposits. The main 


The Motor Car 


q “The motor car has become an indispensable 
instrument in our political, social and in- 
dustrial life.” — President Harding. 


OR two years the Old National 

Bank, of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
issued automobile licenses as a branch 
office of the Secretary of State of 
Michigan. This year, in December, 
1921, the bank decided to have an 
automobile exhibit in connection with 
the issuance of 1922 licenses. 

All local automobile dealers were 
written personal letters inviting them 
to join other dealers in making the 
exhibit a success. Eight of them 
responded and were very much inter- 
ested in the idea. One exhibit came 
direct from the main factory in Detroit, 
made especially for this exhibit. One 
dealer installed a motor run by elec- 
tricity showing the action of a sleeve 
valve when running. A tire was 
exhibited that had been run 27,000 
miles. A new invention in Battle 
Creek was also exhibited. This created 


trouble that I have found with savings 
accounts is that they are usually neg- 
lected and allowed to drift after they 
are started. 

This campaign was so successful that 
we repeated it last December, but 
handled it through general publicity 
alone. It took a little longer for it to 
begin to function than the “direct by 
mail,” but it was much cheaper. Our 
newspaper and other advertisements 
this year only cost about $1,200 and 
in the forty-five days, we got 1,300 
accounts with an initial deposit of 
about $40,000. 

Now just what have we learned 
from these campaigns? 

First—Thai all merchants and 
manufacturers are more than ready to 
co-operate with you to induce their 
employees to save. 

Second—That it is better than a 
Christmas Savings Fund because you do 
not mailoutchecks. If they want their 
money, they must come and get it. 
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Third—That the mere fact that we 
are willing to give them this start was 
what induced over 75 per cent to make 
the start. 

Fourth—That the books that were 
not used during the campaign acted as 
a missionary in every house to which 
they went all during the year, because 
people would bring them in and ask 
about them, but after we closed the 
campaign, we would not allow these 
tardy inquirers to open up the books. 
You have to have a definite time at 
which you will credit the extra dollar. 
You cannot string it out over an 
indefinite period. Also it was a lesson 
to the dilatory to be prompt. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the 
story was so interesting to all of us in 
the bank, and was such a great sur- 
prise in the net results that I felt some- 
oneelse might wanttotryitout. Ireally 
believe that on account of the elasticity 
of the plan, it will work in a small place 
as well as a large city. 


Approach of a Bank in Michigan 


By EARL R. OBERN 


Assistant Cashier, Old National Bank 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


a good deal of interest. All these 
and other parts of cars were arranged 
on tables in the lobby. All around the 
lobby were charts and show cards such 
as are shown on this page. The 
exhibit lasted ten days. 

The big problem, however, was to 
get the automobile owner to come in 
early for his license and thus avoid the 
rush between Christmas and New 
Year. We advertised that to the first 
2,000 people getting automobile licens- 
es we would give free of charge a new 
Rand McNally automobile road map 
of Michigan. These 2,000 maps were 
exhausted before the real rush started 
soon after Christmas. We issued twice 
as many licenses up to December 25 as 
we had the previous year. 

One dealer reported increased sales 
on one particular item as a result of 
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this exhibit. We estimate that 3,000 
people visited our automobile exhibit 
during the ten days. From the bank’s 
standpoint it was a good campaign, for 
it brought many non-customers into 
our lobby and it showed to the general 
public that we had the interest of the 
community at heart. The automobile 
owner’s visit to our bank was made 
interesting by our exhibit. One work- 
man, who worked in the Grand Trunk 
shops, brought some of his fellow work- 
men in one noon to show them just how 
a certain part was made on the lathe. 

We believe that a bank should offer 
to the people more than a safe place to 
keep their money and a fair return in 
interest. Unless this community pros- 
pers this bank cannot prosper. This 
bank was established in 1851 and ever 
since that time through every financial 
storm we have always offered a safe 
place to keep savings, and have 


endeavored to take our rightful place 
in the community’s affairs. 


Charts, as well as parts and cars, were exhibited 
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WRITIN FOR CHICHOWSKI 


CERTAIN middle-western news- 

paper with an enormous circula- 
tion is written and edited expressly 
for one man. 

His name is John Chichowski. 

Strangest of all, he’s a myth. 

This newspaper makes a specialty of 
employing college men. And this is 
what happens when a youth from 
Harvard or Columbia starts in as a 
cub. 

“Hey, you,” says the city editor, 
“Dr. Jacob Van der Loren speaks at 
the City Club this noon. Get me a 
story.” 

Out rushes the youth in unrepertorial 
haste. Dr. Van der Loren’s speech is 
complicated and technical. The youth 
understands the big words, however. 
And he wants to show it. 

“Fundamentally, the war has no 
whit altered the soundness of the law 
of diminishing returns,” his ‘“‘story” 
runs. “Dr. Jacob Van der Loren, in 
an address before nine hundred and 
thirty-two members of the City Club, 
declares —”’ 

One fevered glance suffices the city 
editor. He beckons to a re-write man. 
The re-write man, in a spirit of 
charity, beckons to the cub. 

“Now listen,” he begins. ‘“‘Who do 
you think you’re writing for, anyhow? 
We don’t care about the college 
professors. You’ve got to write this 
for John Chichowski. John lives in a 
tenement on the west side. He isn’t 
bright like you and me. He’s a simple 
sort of a soul. And you’ve got to 
make him understand —see?”’ 

The cub feels abashed. The re- 
write man threads a sheet in _ his 
typewriter. 

“Now let’s get this across to John,” 
he says. “John wants to know mostly 
how much it’s going to cost him to 


live, and why. Suppose we try it this 
way — 


aby 


** «The way to make prices lower is to 
buy less. 

““*The war didn’t change that rule. 

“*That’s what Dr. Jacob Van der 
Loren told the City Club this noon’ —”’ 

The re-write man hurries on, explain- 
ing as he writes. 

“Now we'll cut this down,” he 
says. “John Chichowski doesn’t read 
fast, and he wants to find out about 
things without too much bother. Get 
me?”’ 

The Harvard man gulps, nods and 
bows —to John Chichowski. 

Thus far Harvard. Again— 


The managing editor and assistant . 


M. E. are discussing headlines. 

“How’s_ this?’” says the assistant 
M. E. 

“Doesn’t mean much to John 
Chichowski,” says the M. E. “Put it 
this way —”’ 

And so it goes. For there are a 
thousand John Chichowskis to one 
college graduate, and John Chichowski, 
in the aggregate, spends twenty dollars 
every time the college graduate spends 
two cents. 

Wealthy man, John Chichowski— 
and a powerful one, too. 

Now this is not a fabricated story. 
It is true. 

The newspaper referred to is an 
evening daily in one of the largest 
cities in the Middle West. And in the 
editorial rooms John Chichowski is 
today the personalization of the aver- 
age reader before whose average eyes 
and average intelligence every bit of 
copy must pass (in the mind of the 
writer) for an O. K. 

John Chichowski buys infinitely more 
papers than anyone else in the city. 

John Chichowski also saves infinitely 
more money than anyone else in the 
city. 

John Chichowski has his name on 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 


every thousand savings pass books in 
your bank. 

Banks talk to John Chichowski 
almost every day in the newspapers. 

“What do the banks say?” 

“It may be observed that a necessary 
factor in the solution of difficult 
business problems is a connection with 
the right bank.” 

“‘Humph!” says John Chichowski. 

“Our total resources now amount to 
over thirty million dollars.” 

“What a lot of money!’ says John 
Chichowski. ‘What are ‘total re- 
sources,’ anyhow?” 

“This bank is now empowered by 
law to act in any fiduciary capacity.” 

Poor John! Of course that was 
never intended for John at all. Not 
even the bank which inserted the ad 
intended it for John. But there it is, 
cluttering up John’s newspaper—and 
he sighs and turns to the latest murder. 

“Only a man with a comfortable 
balance to his credit in his savings 
account can approach the exigencies 
and vicissitudes of old age with 
equanimity.” 

How true—how true! Some one 
ought to explain it to John Chichowski. 
He really ought to know about it. 

So it goes. There is no need for 
further illustrations. 

Let’s watch our step. 

We’re writing for John Chichowski, 
too—and a great deal of the time we’re 
writing for John in his own newspaper. 

But only too often we write as if 
John were a graduate of a finishing 
school for English professors. 

It’s so easy to lose the proper point . 
of view. The only way to keep it is 
to ask ourselves constantly the eternal 
newspaper question — 

“How will it appeal to John 


Chichowski?” 
For John, remember, is a simple 
soul. He isn’t bright, like you or me. 
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A Year of Window Displays in Review 


The Experiences of a Denver:Bank for Which Windows Have 


Made Good in Every Sense of the Word—and Some Suggestions 


T IS now a little over a year since 

our bank first adapted its two main 
front windows for advertising purposes 
and began to place in them displays 
related to the banking business. Dur- 
ing the year, new displays have been 
placed in each window regularly each 
week and all the principal departments 
of the bank’s service have been fea- 
tured. In view of this experience, we 
begin another year with considerable 
assurance and confidence in the use of 
window displays and feel free to draw 
a few conclusions. 

In the broadest sense of the word, 
our window displays have made good. 
Tney have made good inside the bank 
and outside of it. Were you to ask 
any business man of Denver to direct 
you to the Bankers Trust Company, 
he would very likely mention the win- 
dow displays in giving you directions. 
Were you to ask any employee of the 
bank to comment on the bank’s adver- 
tising, he would undoubtedly mention 
the windows first of all. The window 
displays have become the outstanding 
feature of the bank’s advertising. 
More favorable comment has been 
heard about them than about all other 
phases of the bank’s advertising. This 
in spite of the fact that the bank uses 
most of the other commonly accepted 
forms of bank advertising and spends 
on these about twenty times as much 
each month as on window displays. 

The second lesson we have learned 
from the use of window displays is the 
fact that they are readily adaptable 
to advertising all phases of the bank’s 
service. When we began our window 
displays, we had had no experience in 
using them to advertise our Bond 
Department. We soon found that the 
windows were very easily used to 
advertise bonds. Each new bond issue 
had a “story” connected with it. 
Where it was a syndicate underwriting 
of a foreign country, we scoured the 
city and obtained some of the prod- 
ucts of that country for our windows. 
Where it was a farm loan, we did the 
same. In case of a school bond, we 
showed pictures of the school building, 
if possible, or showed a map of the 
county with the school district care- 
fully outlined with an air-brush. We 
have used maps in this connection 
very often and with good results. 
Generally we obtained one of the 
printed bonds to display also. 

We had some doubts about being 
able to advertise community trusts in 
our windows, but soon found this was 
not difficult. Every public gift by a 


By ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


public-spirited citizen has in it a story 
for a community trust. We have 
shown a number of enlarged photo- 
graphs of scientific, educational and 
benevolent institutions and told the 
story of their creation by will. One 
of the most successful window displays 
of the year was one for the community 
trust, built around Lick Observatory, 
which was given to the University of 
California by an eccentric millionaire. 
The one point which probably 
stands out above all the others in the 
use of the windows is the fact that the 
cost of operating them is very low. 
The displays vary greatly in cost. A 
number have been put in virtually 
without cost. Others have cost as 
high as $40 for one display. But 
averaging up our six months’ expense 
and including improvements and 
betterments in the form of fixtures, 
our window displays have not averaged 
as high as $15 each. For $15 we have 
had a seven-day chance at reaching the 
18,000 people who pass our windows 
every day. Or to put it in another 
way, we have had one chance to reach 
the 126,000 people who pass every 
week. We have been able to reach 
these people under far more favorable 
circumstances than an advertisement 
in the newspaper or on an outdoor 
poster. This because of the fact that 
our displays are located directly on our 
own premises and if one is impressed 
with a display, he can act immediately. 
Furthermore, the windows have served 
to emphasize our location in the minds 
of the passerby in a way that we 
believe would have been impossible had 
we not been able to use the windows. 


NY person who wishes to test the 
direct results from a window display 

can try a very simple experiment. 
Take your Trust Department booklet 
which you call “Wills,” or one giving 
the laws of inheritance and distribu- 
tion of property in your state. Make 
up a 2 by 10 newspaper advertisement 
about this booklet and run it in all the 
newspapers in town. Keep careful 
check of the number of inquiries for 
the booklet at your information desk. 
Then about two weeks later, display 
some of the booklets attractively in 
your windows with a good big poster 
in color, “Free Booklet on Wills.” 
Again note your inquiries for the 
booklet. The window display will 


draw at least twice as many inquiries 
as your newspaper advertisement. It 
will do it at less than one-tenth the 
cost. This is not a general rule to be 
applied to everything. But it is a 
statement that in the distribution of 
literature or novelties that have a real 
value to the public, window displays 
stand supreme. If you think results 
are influenced by the previous running 
of the newspaper advertisement, run 
the window display first. 

We have sold bonds directly by 
means of window displays. We have 
had suitable holders made, which 
display the bonds in a way almost 
identical with the way shoes are shown 
by retail stores. We have had people 
come into the bank asking for the 
particular bond shown in the window, 
mentioning the window display. Of 
course this does not happen frequently, 
but we believe it happens as often as a 
man goes into a clothing store and asks 
for a particular suit he has seen in the 
window. 

Recently, we had a display of 
multilated currency and melted coins 
in one of our windows, with a little 
story about how the bank is the safest 
place for such funds. Day before 
yesterday, a man who was a stranger 
to the bank came in and opened a 
savings account for $435. He said he 
had been keeping the money in a 
mattress but when he saw the burnt 
bills which we showed in the window, 
he decided this was not a safe place 
for his money, so he brought it to the 
bank. Windows, like other mediums, 
cannot always bring direct returns, but 
in this test, they can nevertheless hold 
their own with the other advertising 
mediums which reach the public in 
the mass. 

One of the most important features 
of the windows lies in their value as 
laboratories of public interest in bank- 
ing subjects. When you present an 
idea to the public through the news- 
papers, you have no method whatever 
of telling how many people saw your 
advertisement. You have to put in 
just what you think people will read 
about. 

Not so, if you have window displays. 
When you put in a window display, 
all you have to do to see how it is 


pulling is to stand across the street and, 


look at it some noon from half past 
twelve until a quarter of one. You 
will have right before your eye a 
rock-bottom test of public interest in 
the subject you have presented. If 
nobody looks at your display, you need 
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not waste any money presenting the 
same idea in the daily newspapers. If 
on the other hand, the public shows a 
great interest in your idea in the 
window, you can set about a newspaper 
campaign on the same subject with 
confidence and assurance. No one 
can say to you that the advertising is 
all wrong. You know it will pull 
before you start. 

To illustrate the character of the 
displays we have used, the following 
list is presented, showing the actual 
displays which were shown by this 
bank during a given month. Since we 
are largely an investment house, one 
window is used exclusively for bond 
offerings and the other is divided 
between the Banking and Trust De- 
partments. 

Right-hand window. 

First week: Storm Lake Drainage 
District bonds. 

This display was built around an 
enlarged photograph two feet high and 
three feet long showing a view of the 
drainage district with a group of our 
salesmen in the foreground. On the 
left was a poster giving the details of 
the bond issue and showing one of the 
bonds. On the right was a poster 
giving facts about the district, its 
size, value of crops, etc. The most 
important fact, however, the nature 
of the surrounding country, was shown 
in the photograph. 

Second week: 
Bonds. 

Boulder is a city not far from 
Denver so most of our investment 
clients were familiar with the city. 
We obtained an architect’s drawing of 
the bridge that was to be built from 
the proceeds of the bond issue which 
we purchased. We then had our artist 
fit this drawing into an imaginary 
sketch in colors showing how the 
bridge would look when completed. 
The posters on either side described 
the bonds and gave interesting facts 
about the bridge and the part it was 
to play in a general scheme for the 
beautification of the city of Boulder. 


Boulder Bridge 


Third week: Safety of Municipal 
Bonds. 
This was a_ general investment 


window and had as its particular 
feature an enlarged photograph of a 
bond, with little ribbons leading from 
each paragraph down to a smaller card 
of explanation. The little card ex- 
plained the rather lengthy legal 
phraseology of the bond and showed 
how the buyer was protected by reason 
of the payment of the bond out of 
taxes levied by the community. 

Fourth week: Farm Loans. 

These displays are always very 
readily prepared, particularly in late 
summer and autumn when high-class 
agricultural products are easily avail- 
able for display. County and state 
fairs are of course gold mines of 


material. This particular display con- 
sisted of an agricultural exhibit bor- 
rowed from a neighboring county fair. 
The poster appraised the public that 
we offered investments in the form of 
high-grade farm loans. 

Left-hand window. 

First week: Children’s-size Home 
Safes. 

This was a Savings Department 
window and showed a small-size auto- 
matic recording safe tied with red 
ribbon. The windows have panels at 
the back and sides which are made for 
decorative posters. In this particular 
window display, we used a background 
made from wall paper borders such as 
are used in children’s play rooms. 
Children’s blocks and trinkets were 
used for atmosphere. 

Second week: Checking Accounts. 

This was a Commercial Department 
display and consisted merely in show- 
ing our various styles of check books 
and bank books. These wére attrac- 
tively displayed on special holders we 
have had made for that purpose. 
Small cards showed the use to which the 
various books were put — the large books 
being used for corporations, the small 
ones for ladies’ handbags and the like. 

Third week: Bank Baseball Team. 

This was an institutional advertise- 
ment and showed an enlarged photo- 
graph of our baseball team and the 
cup given to the winners. Posters on 
either side gave the standing of all the 
bank teams in the league. 

Fourth week: Standford University 
Views. 
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We used this display to stimulate 
interest in our Community Trust 
program. It consisted of a fine sepia 
print of one of the Stanford University 
buildings and an accompanying poster 
described how the University was 
created by the gift of Governor Stan- 
ford. A Community Trust booklet was 
also shown with copy describing how 
this bank acted as trustee under relig- 
ious, scientific and educational bequests. 

Perhaps one or two suggestions to 
those who may contemplate the use of 
windows might be offered here. The 
most important thing about this 
medium of advertising is the prepara- 
tion of the windows themselves. Back 
of the front plate glass should be built 
display cabinets about the size of 
those used by jewelers, opticians and 
shoe houses. 

The wood and workmanship on the 
display cabinets ought to be the very 
best that the bank can buy and should 
be at least as good and preferably better 
than those of any other business house. 
They ought to have considerable depth 
and the most brilliant lighting. They 
ought to be entirely enclosed, since 
the problem of keeping’ a window 
display clean is a difficult one. We 
built our windows upon the theory 
that they ought to be good to look at if 
there were no displays in them. The 
better the windows are built, the less 
trouble it will be to put in displays that 
will attract public attention. 

The bank that really tries to put into 
window displays its very best efforts, 
will find itself well repaid. 


Being a Question of Capacity 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


i fe. NOT swearing as a bishop, but 

as a member of the royal family,” 
said an English bishop who was also 
a prince of the reigning family, when 
rebuked for his exuberant profanity; 
likewise, in ordinary business affairs it 
is often necessary to decide in what 
capacity a certain party is acting at 
a given time. 

For instance, take a case where a 
customer strolls into a bank and the 
president calls him into his private 
office. 

“There’s a $3,000 note in favor of 
our bank—sign it please,” suggests 
the president. “We got a little financ- 
ing to do just now, and I’ve worked it 
all out in apple-pie order.” 

The customer signs. 

‘Now here’s my personal note in 
your favor for $3,000,” the president 
explains, and exchanges notes with the 
obliging customer. 

Then the $3,000 note is placed to 
the customer’s credit, he draws a check 
for the amount payable to cash, 
delivers it to the president, cashes the 


check and uses the money himself. 

Then, the bank goes on the rocks 
and the State Bank Examiner sues the 
customer on the $3,000 note held by 
the bank. 

“IT lent the bank $3,000,” says the 
customer, “‘and I’ll let that go against 
my note.” 

“No—that $3,000 you lent to me 
personally,” says the president. 

This state of facts was presented 
to the Supreme Court of Washington 
in a recent case, and the court decided 
that the customer was bound to pay. 

It came out in the course of the 
trial that the president of the bank 
had gone to jail for his criminal con- 
duct in reference to the affairs of the 
bank, but that court held that, what- 
ever may be said as to the president’s 
character, “‘his story is entirely con- 
sistent with the theory that the maker 
of the note in question borrowed the 
money from the bank to the end that 
he might and did loan it to the presi- 
dent, as evidenced by the notes and 
check, all as part of one transaction.” 
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HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


Y dear Boys: 

Emerson’s essay on “‘Compensa- 
tion” is a great thing. As I write 
the last of these letters to you 
and look back on my many, many 
years in the banking business I am 
compensated, actually elated and 
heartened, to know that I have blun- 


Editors Note: This is the last of twelve in- 
spirational letters in which ‘The Old Stager” 
has given the benefit of his many years’ 
ghee to young bank men and women. 
The. author (‘“‘The Old Stager’”’) is Mr. Percy 
Gomery, Manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Kitsilano Branch, Vancouver, B. C. 
Although he has addressed the staffs o, 
Canadian banks particularly, his letters, we 


manager, if he only knew it, as a being 
aglow with the divine fire, while the 
flannelled dude at Toronto lives the 
fool of his own complacence. A young 
man named Tadman voluntarily en- 
tombed himself for two and a half years 
in the backest of New Brunswick’s 


believe, have been equally interesting and backwoods, while his pals in Montreal 
f dered into all the pitfalls and mistakes valuable to American bank men. sniggered and, at the theater of an 
€ | which now in turn are awaiting you eee) ee a evening, passed-around comic verses 
? around every corner. The trail I have ae - about him. But you cannot save 
“4 marked across the land of middle-life } a without creating, just as you cannot 
k lies in the open; there are no by-paths waste without destroying—as_ the 
t that I want you to overlook —no a eke “Sos Fame doggy, sniggering ones finally learned, 
df matter how much my pride may suffer \ 3 ¥ along with so much they had to learn. 
d —because my tale is not so much a ia ] S| While Tadman saved his bank $13,000 
pilgrimage of calamity as a comedy of é ae by pulling a lumber company out of 
* errors. Vip “one the hole, he was also creating a repu- 
y I am thinking tonight of two kinds § Lcd tation which allowed him, 
id of boys. one day, to choose where he 
= First the boy who was, and perhaps would go. The rhymsters” 
e. still is, ““entered”’ in the bank, with the of the bright lights, dis- 
th ceremony and reverence suitable to dainfully regarding the 
; the installation of an art treasure in “country branches” and re- 
the national museum. peating “I won’t wore 
Je Usually this variety was for themselves a nice, smooth 


the foreordained succes- 
ry sor to some illustrious 
relative. Suchrelative, 
be it said in all fair- 
ness, generally and 
at forthwith threw a 
few stones in the 
primrose path of this 
boy set apart, and 
then forgot all about him. 
; The one in my mind was 
Arthur Bellknapp. Arthur, 


rut and an easy place in the 
chain-gang of business life. 

“I’ve worked,” I told 
Bellknapp, “‘within twenty 
yards of head office and 
three thousand miles away 
from it, and I saw things 
more clearly through three 
thousand miles of daylight 
than through the twenty 
yards of obscurity.” 

I hoped that this moisture on the 


like so many children born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, chewed on it 
so long that he must have swallowed it 
and choked to death. He was wished 
on me as my only assistant at one of 
the smallest branches in the country. 

The town was too small for him and 
the work too big. Nothing short of a 
classic Boston would have been big 
enough, because Arthur was cultivated. 
He was cultivated like a city park, 
cultivated for looks, not use. One day 
in a burst of artistic fervor he told me 
that his mind was like a group of well- 
trimmed lily-beds. He wanted every- 
body to appreciate the lilies as well as 
the silver spoon. He was the original 
of the clerk-with-something-on-his- 
mind. If it wasn’t post-impressionism 
or Persian poetry, it was the psychic. 
One day when I had re-performed more 
of his bungled duties than usual, while 
he was telling me of the latest achieve- 
ments in the occult, I bumped him off 
the perch and made him clearly under- 
stand that the practice of second 
thought is better than that of second 
sight in the counting-house. 

Arthur did however at times get 
down to the subject of his position. 
He came down near enough to it to 


The day "al 
Bellknapp was "¥ 


Flobbs, our 


wealthly mayor 
deplore our insignificant geographical 
position. The lily-beds and the silver 
spoon might as well have been buried, 
he reasoned. He feared his patron in 
the vicinity of the Board Room would 
forget him. “What interest,’ he be- 
wailed, “‘can the general manager take 
in a little bit of a branch away off 
here?”” The thought has come to all 
of us at some time or other. If I were 
head of the bank, I’d contrive to plant 
that very idea in the mind of every. 
clerk —to see what he would do. In 
our branch system it is so essentially 
the prime requisite that a man do his 
best work even when there’s nobody 
noticing —if in historical fact there 
ever is such a time. 

“Your nearness to or remoteness 
from head office may have an effect 
opposite to your supposition,” I told 
him. Many a lonely lad despondently 
hugging the poor shade of a grain 
elevator and drinking alkali water in 
Saskatchewan is seen by the general 


lily-beds might have helped, but 
Arthur wanted to get “where more 
opportunities come to a _ chap.” 

There’s no use explaining the ethics 
of opportunities to a man who firmly 
believes his uncle’s pockets are bulging 
with them, so I let him go. Perhaps I 
would have spared the rod less if his 
drag-anchor had not been the par- 
ticular man he happened to be. The 
day Bellknapp was going, Lem Hobbs, 
our wealthy mayor and philosophical 
merchant, was in to say good-by. 

“Well, my boy,” he called dubiously, 
“do you feel that you are anything 
ahead from your year’s experience 
here?” 

Arthur was polite. He tried to say 
how much he might have gained from 
it, but he knew that Lem Hobbs could, 
and did, short-cut through any polite 
lie. So Arthur merely regretted that 
the lily-beds had not thrived in our 
village. 

“Maybe you don’t know how to 
take us,” said Lem, lapsing into his 
favorite strain. “When a man starts 
to pan gold, he’s got only a mess of 
dirt. When you’re getting a year’s 
experience, you’ve got only fifty-two 
weeks of grubbing. You can grow 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Co-operative Advertising the Fair 


OCAL indus- 
trial exposi- 
tions giving 
visible evidence 
of what the community produces, are 
becoming more common. They do a 
lot to promote local patriotism and 
community spirit. Banks are usually 
asked to participate, and that seems 
logical, too, inasmuch as the bank 
prospers only as local industries and 
business enterprises prosper. How to 
take the best advertising advantage 
of such an opportunity is a problem 
for the bank. Its best solution seems 
to lie in co-operative effort among the 
banks. 

For example, take the case of the 
commercial banks and trust companies 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
City, a photograph af whose booth at 
the recent Brooklyn Manufacturers’ 
Industrial Exhibition in the 23rd Regi- 
ment Armory is reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1). The following eight institu- 
tions shared the expense of this bank 
exhibit: The Montauk Bank, the 
Peoples National Bank of Brooklyn, the 
North Side Bank of Brooklyn, the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, the 
Peoples Trust Company, the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn and the Nassau 
National Bankof Brooklyn. Thenames 
of these institutions, the “patrons’”’ of 
the exhibit, so to speak, appeared on 
separate placards on the railing of the 
booth, while the names of the entire 
seventeen Brooklyn commercial banks 
and trust companies appeared at the 
bottom of the large bulletin board which 
was the piece de resistance of the exhibit. 

At the top of the big board was the 
message from Brooklyn banks to Brook- 
lyn business, “Let us co-operate to 
mutual advantage,” and the idea of 
that slogan was brought out further 
by paragraphs headed “We can help 
you” and “You can help us.”” There 


Fig. 1. 


Two popular booths at manufacturers’ and 
business men’s expositions 


A Group of Brooklyn Financial Institutions Get Together 
Atan Industrial Exposition; Other Good Publicity Points 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


was also a statement showing the ag- 
gregate combined figures of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits, and 
deposits. 

The bulletin was ten feet long and 
six feet high, substantially built and 
electrically lighted. A map of Brook- 
lyn, five feet high, was mounted on an 
easel and about thirty little flags were 
stuck into it to show the locations of 
the banks and trust companies and 
their branch offices. On a shelf inside 
the railing of the booth were assort- 
ments of booklets and other printed 
advertising matter of the banks, in- 
cluding a Guactory of the directors and 


A FOR 


Save and Be Prepared! 


whem we expec a 


Fee Cee 
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Fig. 2. Co-operative bank advertising 


trustees of the 
institutions. 

The committe 
in charge of the 
bank exhibit consisted of C. B. Royce, 
assistant secretary of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Russell Irish, assistant 
cashier, First National Bank, and 
Daniel Lipski, private secretary to 
the president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company. About 100,000 persons at- 
tended the exhibition during the week, 
and the bank booth attracted a great 
deal of attention. 


NE of the most popular booths at 
the recent Second Annual Busi- 
ness Men’s Show at Asbury Park, N. J., 
was the exhibit of the Seacoast Trust 
Company of that city (Fig. 1). It was 
a miniature of the bank’s new building, 
showing a painting of the new vault 
that was being installed at the time. As 
a special feature, a bank account of 
$10 was offered to the person guessing 
nearest the weight of the vault door. 
The show attracted an average attend- 
ance of 15,000 a day. 


ITY banks have more money to 

spend for advertising than country 
banks, and when a big group of them 
get together to advertise co-operatively 
it is not surprising that they are able to 
make a strong impression as that Boy 
Scout advertisement of the Kansas 
City banks must have done (Fig. 2). 


HE picture of “Lulu Mayflower,” 
the wonderful heifer, was put out 
by the Live Stock Exchange National 


Bank of Chicago, which is issuing a | 


series of folders depicting live stock 
through the ages. Here is a paragraph 
from a recent one: 

“Because of its favorable geographic 
location and transportation facilities, 
Chicago quickly became and still con- 
tinues the great central live stock 
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opened the first day. 
I think there were some 
eight hundred or so 
opened on Tuesday, 
several hundred more 
yesterday, as many 
more today, and they 
will probably continue 
tomorrow. 


FFORTS to stimu- 

late savings deposits 
seem to be the biggest 
thing in bank advertis- 
ing at the present time, 
and various are the 
plans and schemes that 
are being tried out. A 
Lincoln, Nebraska, bank 


CLEARING HOUSE 
market, where were de- Courtesy SERVICE Stability 
: veloped the modern 
sanitary and efficient : lus 
packing plants which 
supply = world Government Supervision 
with meat an 
The Old National Bank renders 4 
lished in 1868, was the E. W. MC PHAIL, Cashier i 
frst to specialize in the LEE 
clearing of sales and W.H. ANDREWS 1. VEACH tons 
lead the financing o large Capt an 
the operations of the eMay We Serve You? and cons 
If you have not already 4 wvings 
stockman, andformore | American National 
than half a century has Bank Bre frat of Jule 
played an important 
part in the encourage- pet The Old National Bank 
ment and promotion of 
thecountry’s largest and FEDERAL RESERVE BANE 
most vital industry.” 
GROUP of four bank 
ads, of which three SERVICE, OUR MOTTO 
are from northwestern 7 The officers and employees of this bank’are-at your 
ne states, is shown (Fig. 
3). Three of them are of ht 400000 carefal attention 
he One is not so good. It Make this your banking home} 
yn the typographical form The Spokane & Rastera Baldwin State Bank of Delavan 
nt is rather old fashioned. Trust Company ‘cinaitiniousniil 
nd as The Bank of Good Service 
to HE group of four = 
ist illustrated advertise- Fig. 3. Types of bank advertisements 
at- ments of New York institutions (Fig. 
+k, 4) show the strong and interesting reproduction of the First Central build- 
at | work which various agencies are doing ingasahome bank toall opening savings 
for their clients in the metropolis. accounts on that day; a silver-plated 
pencil to the first 100 opening a savings 
at — January 24, was a big account; five dollars to the youngest 
- day in Madison, Wisconsin. It saw person opening a savings account in 
J. the opening of the new bank building _ person; to the oldest person opening a_ although 
ai of the First National Bank, the savings account in person; to the fam- 
ree Merchants & Savings Bank and the _ ily opening the largest number of new 
ng, Central Wisconsin Trust Company. accounts; to the person making the 
ult The Wisconsin State Journal gave a_ largest single initial deposit in a new 
Ae fine, illustrated and historical write-up savings account; and to the present 
of the day before, devoting several full savings depositor making the largest: 
ing pages to it, so that the public of Madi- deposit on that day. 
ol son and vicinity was well apprised of W. E. Walker, director of the New 
oil what was to take place on the morrow Business Department of the banks, 


has a systematic savings 
idea wherein a bill is 
sent monthly as a re- 


minder to depositors. 
An officer says: ‘“‘It 
appears now that it is 
going to be a big success 
with us. In fact, it is 
the easiest way to sell 
a savings account that 
we haveever attempted, 
especially when we use 
the direct solicitation 
method. It appeals to 


and thoroughly well invited to attend. 

On the opening day thousands of 
souvenirs were handed out by young 
women, and in addition these special 
prizes were given: A miniature metallic 


wrote: 

“Our business has been so rushed 
since Tuesday, our opening day, that 
our Savings Department hasn’t yet 
caught up with the posting on accounts 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York = 


go Was New Tort 
orricene 


an entirely different 
class of savers and we are endeavoring 
to line up every business unit from top 
to bottom and have met with con- 
siderable success.” 


OU cannot always check up on 
results from newspaper advertising, 
you feel morally certain 
that it is of benefit to your institution. 
Direct mail advertising, however, is a 
different proposition. A banker in 
Chicago made a test campaign, dividing 
up 3,000 savings accounts into lists of 
1,000 each, following up one with direct 
mail literature and allowing the other 
two to lie idle. Those followed up 
gained, the other two lists lost in de- 


posits. It takes time to tell definitely. 


whether or not any piece of advertis- 
ing literature pays for itself because a 
depositor, once secured, may stay with 


the bank for many years and though 
(Continued on page 44) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Answering “Where Will Sixty?” 


An Employee-Savings Plan That Provides Automatic Saving, 
Attractive Return, and a Source for Personal Borrowings 


: was about a year ago. The 
morning pace, had lulled for a 
moment as the tellers waited the 
opening of the big vault. Some days 
it’s baseball, once-in-awhile politics, 
perhaps just the weather, but in that 
little gathering around the vault door, 
some theme of conversation is usually 
in full swing. | 

This particular morning the force 
had started on thrift, a subject that is 
always pushed “out in front,” but 
seldom gets talked behind the cages. 

“What I don’t see,” broke in the 
A-to-C man, “‘is the advantage a fellow 
gets working ina bank. I can put my 
money in a savings account and get 
3 per cent, but so can any outsider.” 

“Yes, and if you draw it out before 
three months are up, you don’t get 


By F. L. BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


into the savings fund, personal ex- 
penses, hungry as they always seem, 
would haveachanceat only the balance. 

The second object was to make 
saving attractive by earning as high a 
rate of interest as could be done with 
safety. A man saving four or five 
dollars a month doesn’t ordinarily have 
a chance to get such a small amount 
working at higher than a modest rate, 
and when he does get enough to invest, 
much of the benefit of compound 
interest is likely to be lost because of 
his inability to reinvest the earnings 
promptly. 

But when a group of people combine 


their savings, a large enough fund can 
be accumulated to start working at 


once. In a bank there are chances | 


nearly always of keeping a few hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars working 
at rather better than the average rate. 
Banks would be the last to deny the 
truth that employees who are saving 
money and getting ahead are thereby 
made more valuable. Believing this, 
the management was glad to give the 
employees the opportunity av attrac- 
tive investments, such as small notes 
secured by Liberty bonds and odd lots 
of short time bonds selling at worth- 
while discounts. 

If expenses and overhead could be 
minimized, this second object of a 
relatively high interest yield could 
be accomplished; a member could look 


even the 3 per cent,” said the 
clearing house man, contribut- 
ing his bit to the vault-door 
forum. ‘‘Now in a grocery 
store, a man working there gets 
a better price on everything in 
the food line, but in this game—.” 

The man who was an author- 
ity on a neighboring bank by 
virtue of having recently mar- 
ried one of its staff, was having 
a hard time keeping still. He 
took the opening, ‘‘Over at 
number five they have an as- 
sociation that pays 10 per cent; 
my wife was putting in $12 a 
month.” 

Maybe the circle had been 
reading some of the bank’s 
thrift advertisements; anyway 
the suggestion fell on fertile soil. 
Before the heavy door swung 
open, an informal committee 
had been assigned the task of 
investigating. 

To the committee it seemed 
that there were two principal 
objects to be accomplished. 
The bank man, in spite of the 
golden sound of the word 
“bank,” is like much of the rest 
of mankind: his pay envelope 
buys him only a seat from which 
each month he can watch his 
salary and his income run neck 
and neck for a dead heat. 

One object, therefore, was to 
insure a saving fund having the 
first chance at the pay envelope, 
but making thrift as nearly pain- 
less as possible, by providing 
for the regular setting aside of 
a definite amount. 

With a definite amount to 
be paid at once each pay day 


A Summary of the Savings Plan 


Shares are for $12 and all mature at the end of 
the fiscal year, May 31. 

At least one dollar a month must be paid in on 
each share, fifty. cents a payday, unless advance 
payments have Ans made. 

The shares are liquidated and all earnings distrib- 
uted at the end of the year. 

Earnings are distributed not pro rata among the 
shares, but in accordance with the time that the 
association has had the use of the money. This 
encourages advance payments. 

‘If installments are not paid when due, there is a 
three cent a week penalty up to a maximum of 
twenty cents at which point the shares are cancelled 
and the balance returned. 

A member may withdraw on thirty days’ notice 
and receive back all that has been paid in, without 
earnings. 

Shares may be transferred to other officers or 
employees eligible to membership and carry with 
them the. accumulated earnings. 

A share that has been paid for in full may be 
withdrawn on ninety days’ notice. Earnings will 
be credited on such shares at the end of the year for 
the time the association has had the use of the 
money. 

No notice is required in order to withdraw at the 
end of the year. 

For the first year stock subscriptions are limited 
to 100 shares. 

Each member is entitled to one vote. Three 
directors are elected to serve for one year. 

Loans up to $25 may be made to members by the 
financial secretary. 

Investments over $100 or loans to members of 
over half a month’s salary or for more than one 
month have to be approved in writing by the 
directors of the association and by the finance 
committee of the bank. 

Disbursements must be by check signed by at 
least two directors. 

Quarterly reports have to be posted for the 
information of the members. 

New or increased stock subscriptions may be 
made at any time by the payment of all back 
installments. 

A member leaving the employ of the bank is 
entitled to continue his membership in the associa- 
tion till the close of the fiscal year. 


ahead and see that $10 a month 
for thirty years would likely 
produce $10,000 or $12,000 from 


an investment of $3,600, that | 


even if the opportunity never 
opened to become cashier or 


president, still it would be | 


entirely possible to accumulate 
a tidy sum for old age. 

A means of making regular 
saving comparatively easy and 


a means of making such savings | 


count for the most through the 
working of compound interest 
at a substantia] rate, were the 
primary aims of the committee. 
But there was also a minor 
object not lacking entirely in 
importance. 

Even when a man manages 
with reasonable wisdom, occa- 
sions arise when additional 
money is needed to tide over 
emergencies. Requests for such 
loans are usually made to 
fellow-employees. It is a re- 
quest that not all men like to 
make and fewer still like to be 
obliged either to grant or refuse. 
An association could handle such 
loans on a business basis. A 
man needing money between 
pay days would not have to 
impose on his friends. 

So with these three ideas in 
mind the organization com- 
mittee, borrowing freely from 
the constitutions of similar or- 
ganizations, drew up articles to 
be submitted to the employees 
for adoption. As the bank in 
which this took place was the 
Hibernia Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Portland, Oregon, 
the association was named the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


What Conner Wrote 
the Union Trust Company 


” Y experience with mailing lists has all been in con- 
nection with the Addressograph. I do not believe 
there is any other device capable of doing the many 

diversified kinds of work required inmailing. I have talked to 
many financial executives in their offices, at conventions, etc., 
and every discussion I have had points to the Addressograph. 


“With the 1922 Addressograph one is able to do almost 
anything he wishes in connection with his name-writing 
requirements. The Classifying and Automatic Selector 
features; the ease and convenience of hooking up with other 
ofice machines; printing thru ribbon; matching type and 
color of ribbon for ‘fill-in’ work; listing, counting, and 
numbering facilities, and ease of operation—everything has 
been carefully perfected ! 


“The Addressograph Company spares no pains or money in 
their endeavor to provide the best. I might say that I am 
not an Addressograph salesman, have no interest whatever, 
am drawing no commissions, but I am only trying to explain 
to you my honest opinion regarding the matter, and in 
addition to assure you that I like to see good equipment in 
a good bank.” 
F. D. CONNER, 
Publicity Dept. 
The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


ogfaph 


General Offices: 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London. 


Allentown, Pa. Butte, Mont. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Albany, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Duluth, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Adanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio El Paso, Texas Newark, N. J. Portland, Ore. St. Paul, Minn 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio Grand Rapids, Mich. New Orleans, La. Salt Lake City, Utah § Syracuse, N. Y. 
Batimore, Md. Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas New York, N. Y. san Antonio, Texas Toledo, Ghio 
ston, Mass. Denver, Colo. Indianapolis, Ind. Omaha, Nebr. San Francisco.Calif. Washington, D. C. 
uffalo, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo. Peoria, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 


Canadian Head Office: 60 W. Front St., TORONTO—Vancouver—Montreal—Winnipeg. 


4 Unlimited Classifications Possible! 


IMPLY insert removable tabs in 

» any of the 24 positions at the top 
' of Addressograph plates to indicate 
various Classifications, such as follow- 

up and interest dates, kind of literature, 


graph you can print or skip such 
classifications as you desire. 


etc. With these tabs and the Addresso- 
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Mr.F.D.Conner, Publicity Manager, 
Illinois Trust€S Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


3 Books for Banks FREE 


1—‘‘How a Bank Gets Business When It’s 
Hard to Get.’’ 


2—‘‘Meeting Bank Business at the Train.’’ 
3—‘‘Mailing Lists—Their Preparation, Care 
and Uses.’’ 


FREE with Coupon Below 


Machines of any size 
to fit your needs. 
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THE GREAT SIMPLICITY OF 
FINGER PRINTS AS USED BY 


THESE PRINTS SHOW HOW EASY IT IS TO DISTINGUISH DIFFERENT 
PERSONS BY THE LINES IN THE FINGER PRINTS, WHICH 
REMAIN THE SAME THROUGHOUT LIFE 


ACES change, signatures change, 

also the tellers of your bank. But 

finger prints of individuals remain the 
same—a/ways. 


The Bauder System of Identification is 
the last step in protection—an infallible 
safeguard for yourdepositors and foryou. 


Its use is clean, sanitary and 
pleasant—no ink-soiled fingers. 


You will find, too, that Inkless Finger 
Prints give an added sense of security 
to all classes of depositors. 


Just Send the Coupon 


We have prepared a very interesting bit of information 
regarding the use of Inkless Finger Prints in the modern 
bank—also a list of the banks already using them. We 
will send you this gladly. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon accompanied with your bank letterhead—today. 


Bauder Identification Co. 
Dept. E, Astor Trust Bldg. New York 


BAUDER IDENTIFICATION CO., 
Dept. E, Astor Trust Bidg., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send us information concerning your Inkless Finger Print system 
in the modern bank. This places us under no obligation. 


Name of Writer 
Name of Bank 


Address 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 24) 


Hibernia Mutual Savings Association. 

It was provided that any employee 
or officer of the bank could sign for 
from 1 to 100 shares, the par or paid-in 
value of each share being $12. At 
least 50 cents a pay day—as pay days 
come semi-monthly, this was $1 a 
month—must be paid on each share. 
A share would thus be paid for within 
a year. 

Advance payments could be made, 
earnings being credited in accordance 
with the time that the association had 
had the use of the money. 

At the end of the year all earnings 
would be credited to the shareholders 
and the association would liquidate. 
In case a member did not wish to draw 
out his accumulation, he could sign 
up for shares for the following year and 
pay for some of his subscription in full 
out of the amount to his credit in the 
liquidating pool. In theory there was 
to be a new association each year with 
new stock. 

The articles were adopted by the 
employees. The campaign for mem- 
bers was launched with a series of 
wall cards pointing out the crop that 
would be raised by sowing $10 a month 
in an 8 per cent field. Eight per cent 
was the amouni that the employees in 
another local bank had been able to 
average for six or seven years. 

The opportunity had made its 
appeal: when the subscription paper 
went around, all but a handful signed. 
Two shares were the newest mes- 
senger’s start towards getting ahead, 
the two shares meaning a pledge to 
save one dollar a pay day. Each share 
subscribed for called for fifty cents 
out of each pay envelope. Subscrip- 
tions ranged from two to twenty shares, 
with a few up to forty and one going 
the limit of one hundred shares. 

“IT would have something now if this 
had been started three years ago,” was 
the comment of one of the bookkeepers 
as he signed up for ten shares. 

A teller, who had been something 
of a banker for the crowd, had another 
angle of approval: ‘““The best thing 
about this association is that when 
the boys come around for $10 or $20, 
I can tell them to get the money from 
the organization.” 

The organization was flexible enough 
to fit in with most of the plans of 
individuals. 

One of the department heads was 
accumulating his savings with the idea 
of building. ‘““The association is going 
to wind up with the end of May. 
Suppose that I should not want to 
start building till fall, would I have to 
draw out my money and lose interest 
for three or four months?” It was 
explained that he could pay in full for 
shares and would then be entitled on 
ninety days’ notice to withdraw without 
forfeiting earnings for the time that 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the money had beenin. The earnings, 
though, would not be paid until deter- 
mined at the close of the fiscal year. 

Where a man had not been saving 
anything, $10 a month seemed like a 
good deal. “If I find that I need the 
money, can I draw it out?” was a 
frequent inquiry. 

“It isn’t the idea,” answered the 
committee, “‘that the money is to be 
put in and drawn out like a checking 
account. The plan is to help us have 
money ahead at the end of the year. 
But if you need money to tide over 
temporarily you are entitled to make a 
loan; if affairs shape so that you have 
to drop out, you can get back all that 
you have put in by giving thirty days’ 
notice. You do not get any earnings 
dropping out, but you are no worse off 
than if you hadn’t gone in, probably 
better. There is practically no way that 
you can lose by signing up for shares.” 

The management was placed in the 
hands of a committee of three, to be 
elected by the members. Each mem- 
ber was entitled to one vote without 
regard to stock ownership. These 
three directors when elected were to 
choose a financial secretary, who might 
or might not be one of their number. 

For the first year there were elected 
as directors the first assistant cashier, 
the head note teller and the auditor. 
All of the association directors are 
active in the management and informal 
meetings are likely to be in session at 
any time. The formal meetings must 
be held at least once monthly and each 
quarter a complete report is posted for 
the members showing the assets and 
liabilities and the accrued earnings. 

As earnings accumulate, the shares 
gradually become worth more than the 
amount that has been paid in on them. 
It is permissible to sell one’s shares to 
other employees, in which case there is 
no forfeiting of earnings. 

So that the bank’s blanket surety 
bond would also cover the association, 
it was provided that the bank was to 
act as trustee in the collecting of all 


“subscriptions and the custody of secu- 


rities. The note department handles 
the notes and bonds belonging to the 
association and the trust department 
makes the collections from members. 
The collecting problem has been simpli- 
fied by getting the consent of most of 
the members to debit their personal 
checking accounts. A man’s checking 
account is charged each pay day for 
the installments due. Saving becomes 
as nearly automatic as possible. 

As one of the larger subscribers put 
it: “‘All of my salary is deposited to my 
checking account. Before, I never had 
anything left over, now I have a 
reserve fund building up every month 
and I hardly miss the payments.” 

The subscribers that pay by cash 
have three days leeway after pay day. 
Delinquency is penalized at three cents 


When Bank Funds 


Accumulate 


bond investments offer a profitable and 
convenient means of keeping funds em- 
ployed and yet available to meet the next 
turn in the business cycle. 

The experienced organization and 
large operations of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
enable this house to render comprehen- 
sive service to banks seeking temporary 
or long-term investments which exactly 
fit their requirements. 

As underwriters of bond issues on a 
large scale,we can submit a well-diversified 
list of bonds suitable for the investment 
of bank funds—issues which we can 

recommend from our thorough knowl- 
edge of them. 

Serving the investment needs of banks, 
insurance companies and trustees is an 
important part of our business, for which 
we have developed special facilities. 

The way to know our service is to test it. 
Write us for suggestions or information 
bearing on current investment problems, 
which we shall be glad to furnish with- 
out obligation. 


EB-1 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 S. La Salle Street 49 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Building 1st Wis. Nat’l Bk. Bidg. Security Building Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


. Ge BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Unequalled Purchasing Power 


There are more than 30,000 banks in the United States — capitalized 
at $2,800,000,000 with deposits of $39,000,000,000 and with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than $3,000,000,000. 

That’s the market you reach when you buy advertising space in The 
Burroughs Clearing House —the richest single market in America 
—a market unequalled for direct and indirect purchasing power. 
The Burroughs Clearing House circulation of 52,000 covers the 
entire bank market. It is this fact, coupled with a strong reader 
following and a low rate, that makes this publication an advertising 
buy unique among financial publications. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Forging the ligk between 
East and West Coasts 


EW ENGLANDSS relations with 

the Pacific Coast began in 1788. 

In that year Capt. Robert Gray, a 

Boston fur trader seeking new territory, 

discovered the great river which bears 

the name of his ship, the Columbia. It 

was this exploration that decided the 

disputed international boundary line 

favorably to the United States half a 
century later. 


Likewise pioneering to establish a 
broader commerce, The National 
Shawmut Bank established direct con- 
nections in Pacific Coast cities 
many years ago. These insure 
fast banking service and save 
days and dollars for our clients 
—most important savings now 
that business is on a basis of 
strict competitive economy. 


Nature endowed the: Pacific 
Coast states lavishly with natu- 


ral resources, whose products find ready 
sale in less fortunate New England. And 
vice versa, this great industrial beehive 
—New England—manufactures excep- 
tionally good machinery, shoes and belt- 
ing, textiles, paper and rubber goods 
that meet exactly the needs of the land 
of golden sunsets. 


America’s maritime revival, quick 
passage via the Panama Canal, and the 
growing importance of Boston and 
Pacific Coast ports, forecasts the 
renewal of coast-to-coast trading by 

the cheap all-water route, as in 
the late forties. —The National 
Shawmut Bank—the bank that 
is closest to the heart of New 
England’s Industry—is ready 
at all times to assist in find- 
ing new markets for worthy 
goods. 


mete ae Correspondence is invited 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


About ‘‘Bank Advertising Experience” 


**The Printing Art’’ says 
“Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 
“To bank men the book is of value from the first page to the last, but the men who are con- 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the bank advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
tisements, emblems and slogans, and the round-up of good banking ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 


appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type.” 


cad. A clear! i il ood k th: 
Bank Advertising Experience 4 <\catly written, casily understood book that 


in financial advertising. Price $2.00. Sent on 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING 
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THE BURROUGHS 


a share per week. This charge is 
strictly enforced and is heavy enough 
to bring in the money when due. 

As a privilege of membership any 
employee is entitled to between-pay- 
day loans in amounts not exceeding 
$25. As security an assignment of 
salary and a lien on the shares is taken. 
A service charge of from ten to twenty- 
five cents is made, which is a good 
return for the association and at the 
same time is a small amount to pay 
for the convenience. 

Loans can not be made to employees 
for over half a month’s salary or for 
longer than a month without the 
approval of both the directors of the 
association and of the finance commit- 
tee of the bank. Any other invest- 
ments of over $100 have likewise to be 
approved. 

For the bank man, the question, 
“Where will I be at sixty?’ is coming 
to be a cheerful contemplation. 


Charge for Credit Infor- 
- mation 
By ARTHUR G. SKEELES 


FEW days ago a dealer in another 
state wrote us asking to be given 
credit, and suggesting that we write 
regarding his financial standing to 
“any banker in this city.”” We accord- 
ingly wrote to two of the banks, 
enclosing stamped envelopes. 

One banker replied promptly, giving 
a favorabie report. The other used 
the stamped envelope to send a card, 
suggesting that “‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” and offering to send the 
report asked for if we would send him 
a quarter. 

This banker evidently considered 
that the service he was asked to give 
was to be rendered to us. But is this 
true? Is the service not rather to be 
rendered to the dealer in that city? 
We, of course, are strangers to the bank 
and not likely to give it any business; 
but the dealer is a present or potential 
customer of the bank. 

Suppose our bank should receive an 
inquiry concerning our credit rating — 
would we want it to refuse the informa- 
tion until the two bits or four bits were 
forthcoming? Hardly. If it is neces- 
sary for the bank to charge for this 
service, we are perfectly willing to pay 
for it ourselves. When our bank 
replies to such inquiries concerning us, 
it is rendering a greater service to us 
than it is to the person or firm making 
the inquiry. Why not bill us instead? 

We wonder if most credit men do not 
construe the request for payment as 
an unfavorable report? Might they 
not assume, perhaps unjustly, that the 
person or firm about whom inquiry is 
made is one for whom the bank is 
not willing to do a quarter’s worth of 
work without payment in advance? 
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Twenty-nine 


CASH 


For greater speed and less cost— 
in handling debit-credit items 


The D-C. STAND 


Use this simpler way of issuing debit-credit cash slips. 
The D-C STAND holds an ample supply of blank forms, 
properly ruled, of convenient size and shape, 52” by 34”. 
The needed memoranda is made on its smooth, even 
writing surface. If it is a credit item, the lever at the 
right is used and the word CREDIT is neatly printed 
on the slip in red. 


If it is a debit or cash item, the D-C STAND prints DEBIT or CASH 
in black—and in different positions on the blank, making the nature of 
of every entry instantly identified. 


Does away with separate forms for the three classes of entries; saves 
printing costs. Can not be misplaced or lost, always ready for use; time 
is saved. Credit slips in red, debit and cash slips in black; prevents errors. 


Strong, sturdy, simple of construction and operation. Betters your system. 
Endorsed by leading banks everywhere. 


Whenever you issue debit-credit-cash slips, the D-C STAND saves 
time and money. Find out how it will make the work in your bank more 
efficient. Write today for specimen forms and details of this new 
contribution to modern banking equipment. 


BANKERS STATIONERY SUPPLY CO. 
129 Michigan Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Prove the Saving 
before you buy! 


MAIL 


with your letterhead 


I am interested in better bank- 
ing methods and want to know 
how the D-C STAND will 
save time and money, and add 
to the efficiency of this bank. 


Name____ 


Bank 


State 


] 
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Thirty THE BURROUGHS CL 


Ten Times As Fast 
As Human Fingers 


—and more sure. Wherever 
there are coins to count it pays 
to use 


The Abbott ‘‘Lightning’’ 
Coin Counter 
—will package 400 

coins per minute 


This speedy little machine correctly 
counts. and wraps pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and halves, in lots of 
20, 25, 30, 40 and 50 coins each — or will 
count coins indefinitely into bags at 
the rate of 2,000 coins a minute. 


The Abbott Gravity Coin 


Assorter 


—will sort 3,000 
coins in 2 minutes 


Less 5% 
10 days 


There is no mechanism to operate. You 
simply empty the mixed coins into the 
top of the cabinet. Gravity, plus the 
Abbott Assorter, does the rest. Fin- 
ished in keeping with any first-class 
office furniture. 


A TEN-DAY FREE 
TRIAL FOR EITHER 
MACHINE OR BOTH 


Write the 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd Street and Wales Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Horse Sense, for Colts 


(Continued from page 21) 


turnips in the dirt and a salary in the 
grubbing, but if you know how to pan 
dirt, you can get something out of it 
besides turnips. So you can, too, if 
you know how to pan experience. 
Most of us never bother about looking 
for ‘pay dirt’ and I guess we can get 
along so, but there’s no excuse for the 
man who doesn’t look for experience 
that’s worth panning.” 

I had a little talk with Arthur, my- 
self. “You are making a mistake,” 
I impressed on him, “the men and 
women on the staff are not rated by 
whether or not they are on personal 
terms with the general officers.” I 
wanted to get the silver spoon away 
from him, so I added, “Do you sup- 
pose I would stay in the bank if I 
didn’t consider it the best place for a 
man who has neither influence, nor 
standing, nor capital?” It was just 
about here that I discovered that those 
who need hints are least likely to see 
them. 

At the chief branch of the bank they 
evidently did not find Mr. Bellknapp 
indispensable, because he was shipped 
out again after a short time. Nobody 
would take the responsibility for say- 
ing that he was useless, so each branch 
passed him along, spoon, lilies and all. 
When a manager got word to send him 
elsewhere he obeyed with possibly no 
further murmur than, Lord giveth, 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

Finally his distinguished uncle got 
him in his own department, where 
Arthur lasted almost three weeks. A 
later report said he was an assistant 
librarian at some place where “‘chances 
come to a chap” (to quote Arthur him- 
self) about as often as blizzards in July. 
The lily-beds bloomed so long they 
went toseed. If the man had not been 
handicapped by a higher-up relative 
he might have got into the library 
business in time to do something. 

The other boy I have in mind was 
miles and years away from Arthur 
Bellknapp, but I always think of them 
together —they were so different. 

Billy Bent, as his name might indi- 
cate, was minus on stateliness but plus 
on snap. Billy and a silver spoon 
started life from opposite poles. He 
was born into a household where even 
the fin spoons were all spoken for, so he 
had to rustle for one. I believe he did 
a post-mortem on some Arthur or oth- 
er and got a silver spoon —in his hand, 
where valuable things should be. He 
was, to quote my friend Stephen Lea- 
cock, “slung into the bank.” 

When he first showed his freckled, 
down-covered face among us, the clerks 
tittered and told each other that the 
old-time dignity of the banking profes- 
sion had somehow slipped overboard. 


Seal it 


Electrically 


No _ progressive 
business house 
should be without 
the appliance that 
has revolutionized 
the sealing of valu- 
able letters, docu- 
ments, packages, 
etc., the 


Electric 
Sealing Wax 
Machine 


—the appliance that does away with 
dripping candles, spluttering sealing wax, 
fire hazard, burnt fingers and poor im- 
pressions; 


—the appliance that pays for itself in 
short time because of its wax- time- and 
labor-saving accomplish ts; 


—the appliance that has been adopted 
by the U. S. Post Office, the U. S. Cus- 
toms, the U. S. Treasury, the leading 
banks, financial and legal institutions, 
jewelers, etc., throughout the country. 


Let us send you a machine FREE 
on trial—simply state voltage 
and send us copy of your seal 


ELECTRIC 
SEALING MACHINE CORP. 
316 West 31st. St. NEW YORK CITY 


MULTISTAMP 


Greatest Want 
Invention 
of the 


Parents applicd for 
wn U S.A ond Foreign 
Cowmtries 


OU can make a “rubberless’’ stamp up to 
YU three inches in length and five single type- 


writer spaces in width, and have it in 
actual use in two minutes at a cost of two cents 
with the NEW fountaininked MULTISTAMP. 
YOU can address your shipping tags, return en- 
velopes, post cards, imprint advertising matter, 
make your endorsement stamps, past due notices, 
changes in prices, your autograph. YOU can do 
anything with the MULTISTAMP that can be 
done with old-fashioned rubber stamps. YOU can 
do it right now when you need it and do away 
with dangerous expensive delays ! 
Speed up your bank and solve your stamp 
problems with the MULTISTAMP. Upwards of 
ten thousand impressions from one stencil written 
by_ hand, with stylus, or ty itten—no _type- 
writer attachments required. If your dealer hasn't 
it in stock order direct. 


Pricein U.S. A.—With full instructions 
and complete equipment for 25 different 
stamps with black, blue, purple, red or 
green ink— postpaid $5.00 cash with 
order or c.o.d. parcel post. Postage extra. 


The MULTISTAMP Company 


Dept. C. NORFOLK, VA. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


His exuberance of hair stood at an 
angle where his last roll in bed had left 
it. He wore one of those $8.50 suits 
that he had evidently bargained for in 
the twilight just as the man was taking 
it in. At once he was dubbed Hans- 
come, that being his native hamlet and 
sole topic of conversation. The girls 
in the place corrupted the name into 
Handspike. 

But the boy had no false ideas about 
himself. Making good in the bank 
was the one vast undertaking in life, 
and he knew there was absolutely no- 
body to help him. 

It was some weeks before head office 
advised the amount of his salary, and 
Billy never once inquired what it was 
to be. He was probably too engrossed 
in making himself useful, but the thing 
was so unusual it was almost mysteri- 
ous. A couple of months after joining 
us the new man received a heavy offi- 
cial-looking envelope bearing the post- 
mark of the Senate of Canada. We 
saw him consulting the letter frequently. 

I will admit we experienced consider- 
able difficulty getting Billy groomed, 
but his business ethics were perfect 
from the start. The outstanding rec- 
ollection I have of Billy was that he 
got me into lazy habits. Running a 
country branch with a Billy Bent in it 
reminds me of the way the average man 
conducts his household, with a capable 
wife in the house. The census-taker 
and all official documents may call 
him “the ’ead of the ’ouse,” but the 
gold-dust twinsdothe work. Oneofmy 
managerial duties was toscrutinize local 
and city papers and court house re- 
cords; but why bother when I knew 
that every item affecting our business 
would be clipped by Billy. The office 
routine fell into the category of a rail- 
‘way time-table: a necessary matter of 
reference, but the compilation of which 
is somebody else’s worry. The boy 
found time for everything, football, 
dances, fishing, and in fact all that kept 
him and us close to the life of the town. 
If he ever yearned for anything outside 
the town, he never let the people knowit. 

He even found time for courting. 
The only time I ever saw him scared 
was the day the head office tried to 
move him. He came to my house late 
in the evening wearing a woebegone 
smile and one of those in-the-midst-of- 
life-we-are-in-death expressions. He 
confided that he had just popped the 
question and that now his departure 
would be “really too hard on her.” 
His unconscious conceit was just as 
lovable as the rest of him, and I con- 
trived a subterfuge on head office. I 
knew from harrowing experience that 
youths, even of Billy’s calibre, are very 
liable to find that absence makes the 
heart grow fonder—of somebody else. 
The result in this case paid a dividend 
of satisfaction to my vanity, and abso- 
lution for my soul. 


Thirty-one 


Can Not Shoot Through It! 


Safetee Bullet Proof Glass is crystal clear with no wire mesh insertion. 
Should be used in windows and doors separating public space from 
working space, also in Tellers’ windows. Prevents holdups, because 
officials and employees cannot be intimidated. 


Trade-mark—Protected by U. S. Patents 


Let us tell you what SAFETEE GLASS is 


doing for other banks, and what it can do for you. 


Federal Reserve Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn- 
National Union Bank of Boston......... Boston, Mass. Federal Reserve Bank............... Kansas City, Mo. 

First National Bank of Wellsboro. ... . . . Wellsboro, Pa. Collection Car) 
orest ty National Bank............ Tionesta, Pa Federal Reserve Bank: . (Collection Car). . St. Louis Mo. 
Sav. Inst. of Sandy Springs. ...... . dy Springs The Peninsula Banking Company. ....... Peninsula, O. 
Notional Bank of Goshen, N. Y. First National Bernville, Pa. 
Windsor Savings Bank.................5 Windsor, Vt. The Farmers National Bank of Freeport... .F rt, Pa. 
Clarkston State Bank............ Clarkston, Mich. State Bank of Salem............0...0000- em, Ind. 
Coal & Coke Company ...... - Pittsburgh, Pa. Citizens National Bank .................. Laurel, Md. 


SAFETEE GLASS COMPANY 


Broad and Wood Sts. Send for Our Literature PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Stronghart Leads Again 


“$5.00 OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT” is the proper slogan. It is just as 
easy to get new business starting with $5.00 to open an account, as in the old times 
to start them with $1.00—providing you use the right incentive. 


Here is the Incentive 


Our new Takes all 
original coins and 
WATCH 
BANK 
Holds from 
Weight $12 to $14 
in assorted 
8 ounces 
coins 


Price is right, $1.75 each in lots of 1000, complete with watch guaranteed to 
keep correct time for one year. It is good for ten years. 
Design and Mechanical Construction Protected by Patent 
SECURE THIS SPLENDID NEW INCENTIVE FOR YOUR CITY 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


STRONGHART COMPANY Lake Street 


- - U.S.A. 
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Thirty-two 


HE Hop Bottom National Bank installed the One 
Operation Note Register over a year ago, and state, 
over the signature of their cashier, ““We are more 
than pleased * * * it is saving us time and money every day.”’ 


Can Your Bank Afford 
To Be Without It P 


— Especially when every second of the time is valuable and 
when minutes wasted are dollars lost? The Liability 
features of this Modern Method of note and loan registra- 
tion are alone worth the cost of installation, while the errors 
eliminated and the time saved will show up BIG as profits 
through lowered cost of doing business. 


Wy ~ for detailed description of the 
rite Today working of this System. 


We will send it to any bank or banker, postpaid. 


THE Union Savincs Systems Co. 
**Good Things for Banks’ Lancaster, Penna. 


CANADIAN Distrisutors: Business Systems, Ltp., Toronto 


A PICKED AUDIENCE OF EXECUTIVES 


BUSINESS reaches more than 160,000 of the best business executives in the country every 
month. Its controlled circulation insures distribution in exact ratio to the business possi- 
bilities of every section of the country. 


We shall be glad to give the complete story to concerns or individuals interested in broad- 
ening a market among the business men of the country. 


B USI N. ESS Burroughs and Second Avenues 


Detroit Michigan 
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Billy never put himself in the weak 
position of having to borrow money, 
He accepted only such favors as he could 
repay, and as he regarded even such 
things as the dinner invitations of the 
town people in this light, he was pro- 
claimed the most generous boy we ever 
hadinthe bank. He never wasted and 
he always had money for everything ~ 
even to save, which is the hardest thing 
in the world to have money for. On 
bonus day he scampered about, simply 
breathless with generosity. Parcels 
for his mother, and his sisters and his 
aunts went out with the regularity of 
the scoops on an endless belt. 

The wagon Billy made, to ride upon 
through life, was a magnet of public 
affection and the star he hitched it to 
carried bright paint, nickel trimmings, 
headlights andeverything except a horn. 
It was the appreciation of friends that 
finally cost the bank Billy. In recog- 
nition of his success in the bank, the 
citizens of his native Hanscome entered 
him in a newspaper popularity contest 
and won him an automobile. The 
money he sold it for bought a silent 
partnership interest in a portable saw- 
mill. In two years he owned the whole 
of areal mill. I tried to advise him to 
stick to the bank —but I am an awfully 
poor liar. He left. 

Lately, when I was a guest in the 
home of Mr. William Bent, the wealthy 
lumberman, I developed a sudden curi- 
osity about his letter from the Senate of 
Canada. It seemed that an old friend 
of his dead father and grandfather, 
turning a moment from the affairs of 
his country to regard this lad poised on 
the edge of life, had written him. 

“That letter set me up in life!’’ Billy 
cried. “It made a bank clerk out of a 
bohunk.” I recalled the two promis- 
ing months he spent in our office before 
he ever got the letter, and smiled at his 
enthusiasm. 

“The old man’s advice built up my 
business career for me,” he went on. 

I knew what mere child’s play it is 
to build up somebody else’s business 
career—especially his banking career 
—but Billy was having such a good 
time I hated to put the brakes on. 

“If every young fellow starting out 
in life could only have an advisor like 
that * * * *.”’ He ran along for 


_some time. Billy always was original, 


and it’s too bad to bridle originality. 

“I wonder, now,” he came boyishly 
to the big idea, “if we couldn’t get 
somebody to give advice —”’ 

“Surely!” I laughingly interrupted 
him. “If all the commencers were 
Billy Bents, I’d take the job myself.” 

The lumber king seemed crestfallen. 
He never could understand why every- 
body else wasn’t at least his equal. 

Billy is one of those simple great men 
that make the world seem full of faith. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE OLD STAGER. 
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Thirty-three 


The Automatic 


Announcement 
It brings the whole 


community to your 
bank as potential de- 
positors. 


‘This machine has been placed here to encourage 
thrift America’s greatest economic need. 


‘To make it easy for you or anvone in your family 


t save Money -to start and add to a Bank Account 


You may deposit here any amount 
from a penny up -at any tine —and 
automatically get a receipt from the 
Creates accounts only 


to make them active. 


Think bow it may help you or your loved ones hater 
oo if you grasp this opportunity and 
BANK A LITTLE EVERY DAY 


TARE A STAMP CARD 


Placed in schools 
effectually teaches 
thrift by making each 
child a saver. 


Placed in factories, 
offices, buildings, 
stores, restaurants, 
etc., makes the grown- 
ups daily savers. 


Helps everyone to get 
that first hard dollar. 


May Our Educational Department Serve You? 


400 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
District Sales Representatives at: 
Philadelphia St. Louis Buffalo New York Minneapolis 
Detroit Boston San Francisco Washington Indianapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Milwaukee 


Receiving Teller 


IS IN DAILY USE IN AT LEAST ONE OUT OF 
EVERY FIFTY TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Allows insertion of 
pennies, nickels, dimes 
and quarters. 


Issues gummed sav- 
ings receipts to paste 
upon folders. 


When one dollar is 
saved an account is 
opened. 


You have the money 
each day and are as- 
sured of the opening 
of the account when 
enough has been 
saved. 


The answer to the 
slogan dollar 
opens an account’”— 
because it makes the 
dollarpossible through 
the medium of small 
coins. 


Denver Lincoln, Neb 
Tusla Raleigh 
Portland, Ore. New Orleans 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION, : 
400 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 2 


Please send us more information about Automatic Receiving Tellers and explain how we could appiy their use in our community. 
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Thirty-four 


Acme - Equipped Signature Cards 


VERIFY SIGNATURES i 3 SECONDS 


A SERVICE AND PROTECTION EVERY BANK SHOULD HAVE 


ITH your signature cards, 
the very cards you’re using 
now, Acme-ized — every name is 
in sight. A glance—the speed of 
the eye, confirms the signature 
or detects errors. 


Acme Visible Records Equip- 
ment makes your cards really 
valuable, quickly referable, and 
easily signalled for ‘‘no funds,” 
“stop payment,” ‘‘overdrawn,”’ 


etc. All this information comes at a glance. 


Tellers have no reason for taking a chance when signature 
cards are Acme-ized — it’s too easy to be sure. 


The same speed and accuracy applies to Acme Equipment 
used by banks for central files, stop payment registers, transit 
indexes, vault renters’ records, etc. 

Learn all about Acme—‘‘all steel but the cards’’— Visible 
Records Equipment, by simply filling out the coupon below. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


2 No. Michigan Avenue 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE NEW CATALOG has a special section 


devoted to Acme for banks as well as a com- 
plete description of the application of Acme visibility to every type of com- 


mercial record in general use. 


It assuredly should have a place in your files 


under office equipment — speed, accuracy and economy. 


All | 2m | Steel 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
2 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


422CH 


Send your new catalog — we are interested in the following : 


NO. CARDS 


KIND OF RECORD 
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That Financial Statement from 
the Farmer 


(Continued from page 9) 


operations. His borrowings got beyond 
the legal limits of the local bank, and 
the latter appealed to its city corre- 
spondent bank to carry some of Sam’s 
paper, and without recourse on the 
local bank. The city bank was willing, 
provided Sam would sign a financial 
statement. The statement was duly 
furnished to the local bank, and among 
other things therein set forth over 
Sam’s signature there was the 240 
acres of land, title of record in Sam. 

The land boom of 1919 came on, 
Sam thought he was getting rich fast, 
and so he took a plunge on another 320- 
acre farm. In the spring of 1920, 
when it came time to settle for the 
320-acre farm, Sam was in financial 
straits. The local bank wanted a 
second mortgage for $20,000 on the 
home farm of 240 acres, to secure itself 
and its city correspondent bank. Sam 
said he was willing, but that for some 
months his wife had held an unrecorded 
deed from him covering the home 
eighty, the original money which went 
for the purchase of this eighty having 
been hers, inherited from her father, 
and that she objected to signing the 
mortgage covering the eighty. How- 
ever, after some expenditure of tact 
and diplomacy on the part of the 
banker, the wife was persuaded to 
sign, and the second mortgage was duly 
executed and filed for record. 

About three and a half months later 
Sam filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
and claimed a homestead exemption 
on the forty acres upon which were 
located the fine buildings. The other 


200 acres of land was worth about ° 


$50,000, and the forty acres exempted 
was worth including the buildings 
about $35,000. It looked as though 
Sam were going to go through bank- 
ruptcy and come out worth more in 
property than he was before. The 
bank that held the $20,000 second 
mortgage could not become a preferred 
creditor for this amount, because the 
mortgage had not been executed and 
had not been of record the necessary 
four months’ period in order to ripen 
it into a preferred claim under the 
bankruptcy law. Crooked work. Sam 
was clearly trying to beat the bank as 
well as his other creditors. And if 
the bank had to share equally with 
the other creditors, they stood a 
fair chance of realizing about 20 per 
cent. 

When the notice of bankruptcy was 
served on the cashier of the local bank, 
and he realized that their second 
mortgage was worthless as security, 
he began to wonder why he had loaned 
and stood sponsor for such a large line 
of credit to Sam. This prompted him 
to get Sam’s signed statement out of 
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Tell Your Teller 


about this new Metal Coin and 
Currency Container designed for 
his convenience and protection. 
He will immediately appreciate 
its very definite necessity. 


Container is ready to work out 
of instantly when opened. 


Intermediate partition being in- 
serted preparatory to closing 
container. Note rubber discs 
placed at top of each column 
to hold loose coin securely when 
closed. 


PATENTED 


Container closed and_ locked 
ready to carry and put in the 
vault. Outside dimensions 
1814 x6%x10. Note indent 
hand-hold at ends. 


J. L. DAVIDSON 


Metal Furniture Manufacturer 


Los Angeles, California 
644-48 Mateo St. 


Descriptive booklet and price on request 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 

Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


the file, dated the year before, and this 
was what caught his eye:— 


Description and location, SE 4% and W 
44 SW 4% Sec. 24-98-36; title in whose 
name, Sam Smith; appraised value, $85,000; 
mortgages, $16,000; insurance, $12,000. 


The cashier did not ponder long. 
He telephoned Sam to come in and to 
please bring with him the deed by 
which he had conveyed the home 
eighty to his wife. Sam came in that 
afternoon, grinning sheepishly, but 
defiant. The cashier looked at the 
deed, and then he began: “Sam, this 
deed you gave your wife is dated 
November 28, 1918. On December 
20, 1918, you signed this financial 
statement stating that you had title 
to W 4 SW Sec. 24-98-36, which is 
the same eighty acres you had pre- 
viously conveyed to your wife. On 
the same date we loaned you an 
additional $10,000 with which you 
paid for a fine boar to head your herd. 
Your signed statements that you owned 
that eighty was not true on the date 
you borrowed the $10,000. Therefore 
you obtained this $10,000 under false 
pretenses. Now, Sam, there are two 
divisions in most of our courts, a civil 
division and a criminal division. Your 
bankruptcy proceedings are now pend- 
ing in the civil division of the United 
States District Court, but that deed 
and this signed statement of yours will 
make fine evidence for the grand jury. 
You may go through bankruptcy, Sam, 
and save that fine home of yours on 
the home forty, but your wife may be 
lonesome in it for several years.” 

Sam walked out of the bank, not 
grinning defiance, but sweating blood. 
An hour later the bank telephone rang, 
and the cashier answered. “This is 
John Clark, the attorney. I have been 
going over Sam Smith’s affairs with 
him, and we have concluded that he is 
not broke, and I am therefore with- 
drawing his bankruptcy petition this 
afternoon. Is that satisfactory to 
you?” “Just as you think best,” 
replied the cashier, and hung up. 
And then that signed financial state- 
ment by Sam Smith was filed away in 
the vault, to await the resurrection of 
Sam’s business fortune. 

Bob White was another farmer who 
signed a financial statement and later 
went through bankruptcy. He was a 
prominent breeder of Hereford cattle, 
and on his statement showing a net 
worth of $90,000, had borrowed 
$10,000 from a city bank, after his 
local banks had loaned him the legal 
limit. Later on Bob made a land trade 
with a bunch of sharks, and the value 
of his thoroughbred cattle slumped 
frightfully. The local bankers knew 
what was going on, and undertook to 
secure themselves by getting an assign- 
ment of a land contract which called 
for a deed to 160 acres of land on 
the March 1 following. Had this 
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| The 
Accountancy 
of Investment 


By CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, C.P.A. 
Formerly President of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New York 
Revised by LEROY L. PERRINE,C.P.A. 
Formerly Assistant Treasurer 
American International Cor poration 
LL the calculations that are en- 
countered in dealing with invest- 
ments and the net returns received 
from them are covered in this work- 
ing manual. It explains in a simple, 
helpful way problems of interest, 
sinking funds, amortizations, and 
bond valuations. 
Bankers, brokers, and accountants 
dealing with investments will find the 
work invaluable both for reference 
and as a manual of procedure. 


Accurate, Self-Proving Methods 


All the calculations are developed 
arithmetically, and explained with 
exceptional clarity. The particular 
advantage of these methods is that 
your results are self-proving, elimina- 
ting uncertainty In your accounts and 
worry over discrepancies. Some major 
topics covered are: 

Calculation of simple and compound 

interest. 

Calculations for finding amount, pres- 
ent worth and rent of annuities; 
special forms of annuities and sink- 
ing fund contributions. 

Conversion from nominal to effective 
rates of interest. 

Calculations which must be made in 
the purchase of bonds to find the 
true rate of return on the investment, 
or income rate. 

Accounting methods for correct record- 
ing of investments and the true 
return on them. 

The use of tables in valuation of bonds. 

The use of logarithms for accurate 
interest calculation. 


Many Valuable Tables 


The work includes tables of interest, 

resent worth,° annuities, sinking 
Fands, reciprocals, square-roots, and 
four-and twelve-place logarithms. 


3rd Edition 1914 (3rd Ptg.1919.) 

Cloth. 371 Pages. Price $5.00. 
Examine this volume and judge its 
value for yourself. it at your 
bookstore, or mail the form below, 
and we will send the work for five days 
inspection. 

The 


Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 
20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Go to Your Bookstore - or Use This Coupon 


The Ronald Press 
20 Vesey Street, New Yor 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for 
examination ‘“‘The Accountancy of 
Investment,’’ by Sprague and Perrine. 
Within five days of its receipt, I will remit 
the price, $5.00, or return the book to you. 
With foreign orders and those from United 
States possessions, please send remittance 
in full, which will be refunded immediately 
if the book is returned.) 
Name 


Business 
For catalog of Publications on Business, sent 


without charge, check here 0 
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THE SOW 


EED scattered on barren soil is seed wasted, but seed sown 
Fy] in fertile fields yields abundant returns. The seed contains 
within itself the power of reproduction but gold, planted 
even in the richest soil, yields nothing. 
Placed in a savings account, however, money immedi- | COMMERCIAL 


ately begins to grow. 


Invested Capital 55 Millions 


In this bank you have a fertile field for the propagation of 


your money. Saved regularly, dollars will bring a big harvest and assure comfort and 
independence in the winter-years of life. 


The Savings Habit is a Good Habit. 
This Bank will help you cultivate it. 


CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 


‘TRUST ann SAVINGS BANK 
La Salle.Adams,Quincy and Wells Streets 


DAY 


O PEN 


ALL SATURDAY S&S UN 8 P.M. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING? 


This is a reproduction of Savings Bank 
copy used recently in Chicago newspapers. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
(Continued from page 35) 


assignment stood for four months, the 
local banks would have become pre- 
ferred creditors in case of bankruptcy 
proceedings and their claims would 
have paid out and the other creditors 
would have received nothing. Butthree 
months after securing the local banks, 
Bob decided to file a petition in 
bankruptcy. The other creditors, in- 
cluding the city bank, were not unwill- 
ing, as they might be able to force the 
local banks to lose their preference 
under the assignment of the land 
contract, and compel them to share 
pro rata with all of the creditors. But 
before this could be done, the other 
creditors had to prove that. the local 
banks knew that Bob was insolvent 
when they took security, and this fact 
was not satisfactorily proved to the 
court, and the preference was permitted 
to stand, and this left the other 
creditors with a total loss. Bob was 
discharged as a bankrupt. 

Up to about the time Bob filed his 
petition in bankruptcy, the city bank 
had not been informed of his seriously 
changed financial condition, and this 
was three months after Bob had given 
security to the local banks, and fully 
six months after he had gotten into 
bad shape. And in this case the 
cashier of the city bank got out Bob’s 
signed statement, and looked it over 
after Bob had been discharged as a 
bankrupt. Glancing at the heading 
on the statement, he saw:— 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF PROCUR- 
ING CREDIT FROM TIME TO TIME 
WITH YOU, FOR MY NEGOTIABLE 
PAPER OR OTHERWISE, I FURNISH 
THE FOLLOWING AS A TRUE AND 
CORRECT STATEMENT OF MY FI- 
NANCIAL CONDITION ON DATE 
NAMED BELOW, AND HEREBY 
AGREE TO NOTIFY YOU IMMEDI- 
ATELY IN WRITING OF ANY MA- 
TERIALLY UNFAVORABLE CHANGE 
IN MY FINANCIAL CONDITION. IN 
THE ABSENCE OF SUCH NOTICE OR 
A NEW AND FULL WRITTEN STATE- 
MENT, THIS IS TO BE CONSIDERED 
AS A CONTINUING STATEMENT, 
AND THAT MY PECUNIARY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY HAS NOT FALLEN 
BELOW THE CONDITION HEREIN 
SET FORTH. 

He thought a moment. Bob had 
certainly failed to notify the bank of 
the very materially unfavorable change 
in his financial condition, before he had 
given security to the local banks. If 
he had, the city bank might have 
protected itself. Here was the answer. 

And so Bob was called in and asked 
to sign a new note for $10,000, payable 
in five years, and to be guaranteed by 
his wife and three brothers, all finan- 
cially responsible. But Bob was still 
yellow, and refused to sign, or to ask 
the others to sign. His family honor 
was appealed to, and still he refused. 
And then the cashier drew a hasty 
word sketch of the prison doors. The 
note was signed, and it will be paid 
at maturity. 
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Part of an installation of 3000 Safe Deposit Boxes built for the Puget 
Sound Savings and Loan Association, Seattle, Washington 


ICTOR installations of safe deposit boxes 
are noted for their accurate fit and beau- 
tiful finish. This, in turn, is the result of correct 
design, careful workmanship and exacting 
inspection before the boxes leave our factory. 


NNN 


We have never felt that lower prices we could 
offer as a result of skimping on materials and 
labor would represent true economy either 
for us or for the purchaser of VICTOR prod- 
ucts. Rather have we kept in mind the 
thought, “The lowest price consistent with 
protection, service and appearance.” 


ANN 


Bankers will be interested in learning how 
improvements in design and construction have 
enabled us to attain this standard of excellence. 


Send for literature and prices 


VICTOR SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


1654 CLENEAY AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Thirty-eight 


—Protection 
—Publicity 


—Economy 
—for Banks 


Protection—Every bank and each of its 
depositors using Super-Safety Insured 
Checks is protected by $1,000.00 
insurance for each against loss through 
fraudulent alteration of checks. 


Publicity—Advertising aids which we 
furnish banks using Super-Safety In- 
¥F sured Checks enable them to identify 
4 themselves with our powerful national 
advertising campaign con- 
stantly appearing in leading 
publications, thus reaping 
their local share of its tre- 
mendous influence. 


Economy — Ordinary, un- 
© insured, unprotected and 
unadvertised checks are just 
‘“‘seneral expense.”’ Super- 
Safety Insured Checks 
convert this item into a 
powerful publicity force. 
On an average they cost no 
more, and often less, than 
the kind you now charge to 
‘“‘seneral expense.”’ 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


Order Super-Safety Insured 
Checks this time. 


Bankers Supply Company 
: ten j The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Dislocation of the Foreign 
Exchange 


(Continued from page 11) 


at face value. A study of the obli- 
gations and resources of the govern- 
ments help to clear up this point. 

The following figures on the amount 
of paper money circulating in several 
countries before the war and since are 
enlightening: 

FIGURES GIVEN IN MILLIONS 


Dec. Dec. June 

1913 1920 1921 
United States. ....$2,575 5,112 4,557 
United Kingdom, £ 30 481 434 


France, Fces....... 5,714 37,902 37,422 
Italy, Lire........ 2,782 22,001 20,428 
Germany, Mks.... 2,753 80,958 84,148 
Japan, Yen....... 426 1,458 1,218 


These are the figures of the Harvard 
Review of Economic Statistics. 

In Russia the issue of paper money 
has run so wild that one can only guess 
at a total, which if it could be deter- 
mined, would be so large as to be 
meaningless. Germany is better but 
in a condition that is gravely serious. 
In pre-war years, there were out- 
standing about 2,000,000,000 marks. 
Late reports give the present cir- 
culation at over 110,000,000,000 with 
a gold reserve under 1,000,000,000 
marks. In the face of these figures it 
is a vote of confidence to the German 
government that the mark has any 
value at all in the markets of the world. 
The astounding thing is not that the 
mark was so low as one-third of a cent 
each, but that a money with practically 
no security is worth anything. It is 
estimated that Austrian paper money 
is in the hands of the public to the 
extent of over 100,000,000,000 kronen. 

It is quite beyond the realm of 
possibility for the Russian ruble, the 
Austrian krone, or the German mark 
to recover anything like their normal 
value. Just as has happened many 
times in history, when people printed 
paper money faster than they returned 
towork, these moneys will be repudiated 
in part or altogether. 

There was a time when the expres- 
sion “It isn’t worth a Continental” had 
a very concrete meaning. It referred 
to the currency issued by our Conti- 
nental Congress during and after the 
Revolutionary War. The result of 
this prodigal issue of money — prodigal 
in relation to the assets behind it— was 
that in the course of a few years the 
Continental dollar was worth less than 
one cent and in the end it dwindled 
away into the realm of the fourth 
dimension, its value too small for 
measurement by human standards. 

Back in 1790 France had a similar 
experience with her assignats which, 
however, were finally redeemed—at 
the ratio of 30 to 1. Spain had the 
same trouble a couple of hundred 
years ago, at the time when Austria, 
after a war, had to readjust her 
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TWO BUSINESSES ~BANKING AND FARMING 


WM 


BOTH DEPENDENT ON MODERN EQUIPMENT 


O BANKER today would consider doing away with the adding machine and 
going back to the old-fashioned pen and ink bookkeeper on a high stool. Out-of- 


date methods would put his bank so far 
bookkeeping costs that he could not stay 


So it is today with the business of farming. 
There is the slow, old-fashioned horse method 
and there is the speedy, modern method of using 
power—a kind of farming against which old prac- 
tices cannot compete. The modern farmer needs a 
tractor to lower production costs and make his 
business pay as much as you need an adding 
machine and other improvements to make your 
business pay. 


The Cletrac tank-type tractor because of its 
sensible crawler-type construction, has been doing 
“more kinds of work, more days per year”—cutting 
production costs and increasing yields—for thou- 
sands of farmers in this and in 65 foreign countries. 


19113 Euclid Avenue 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CoO. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


behind up-to-date banks in efficiency and * 
in business. 


And now comes the new Cletrac Model F—a 
truly wonderful tractor that for the first time in the 
history of tractor building makes farming a power 
proposition from start to finish—that bridges the 
gap between spring and fall power usefulness by 
doing all the cultivating no matter what the crop. 
All this at a new low price which the farmer can 
afford to pay right now. 


Because this great new agricultural develop- 
ment is of such vital importance to the farmer, it 
should be of interest to you. We shall be glad of 
the opportunity of putting into your hands the 
same information which we send to farmers in 
regard to the Cletrac line of crawler-type tractors 
and tractor cultivators. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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The First Authoritative and Up-to- Date 
Description of All Phases of 


The Work of the 
Stock Exchange 


By J. Epwarp Meeker, Economist 
to New York Stock Exchange. 


VERY bank has a great and in- 

evitable interest in the work of 
the Stock Exchange. Such daily 
operations as making collateral loans, 
placing investments, and arbitrage all 
entail the closest contact with the 
securities market. Mr. Meeker’s work 
now offers to bankers what they have 
long needed, but never possessed—a 
complete, competent explanation of 
the operation of the Stock Exchange 
and of how its transactions are woven 
into the American financial system. 


Detailed Information Never 
Before Presented 


The author’s intimate knowledge of 
the subject enables him to offer, with 
many illustrations, a wealth of infor- 
mation that has never before been 
available. Such important operations 
as the Security Collateral Loan Mar- 
ket, the work of the Bond Depart- 
ment, and the functions of the Night 
and Day Clearing Branches—all topics 
of direct concern to you—are scarcely 
mentioned in any previous work. 


By an Economist Intimate 
with Exchange Methods 


The author has spent two years 
making a detailed study of every de- 
partment of the New York Stock 
Exchange. As economist to the Ex- 
change, he has been able to see every 
phase in its true relation to the whole. His 
work, besides clearly explaining the functions 
and operations of the Exchange, traces its rise 
from Colonial times and shows the part it 
has played in the development of our country 
in the last century. 


See This Valuable Work 


“The Work of the Stock Exchange” will be of 
definite utility in your daily work. It can be 
secured from bookstores or from us by use of 
the attached form. 


Just Published. 610 Pages. Cloth, $5.00. 
The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St. Publishers New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


From Booksellere— or by Mail 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for 
examination “‘The Work of the Stock Ex- 
change.” Within five days of its receipt I 
will remit $5.00 in full payment or return the 
book. (With foreign pot om and those from U.S. 
aay mse please send full remittance, which will 
¢ immediately refunded if the books are returned. 


Business Connection 


If you wish our catalog of publications on busi- 
ness, sent without charge, check here O 
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currency on a basis of 8 percent of its 
face value. If we examine some of the 
monetary ills of Mexico and our South 
American neighbors during the last 
twenty years, we find a like procedure 
has been all too common. 

This post war dislocation of money 
is not new. History has seen many 
times that a country disrupted by war, 
but printing money madly, is in 
difficulty when trying to buy with that 
money. But history has never seen a 
restoration of healthy conditions by 
any process of financial alchemy. 
There is no scheme for the stabilization 
of exchange that will now enable a 
merchant in Budapest to buy the 
product of Des Moines at any price 
that is not prohibitive to the afore- 
mentioned gentleman of Budapest. 
Economic principles are unpopular 
and governments hate to admit that 
legislation does not affect those princi- 
ples which, nevertheless, are adamant 
and apply in Constantinople just as 
much as in Philadelphia. They must 
be taken seriously into account in the 
development of remedial measures for 
foreign exchange. 

What, then, is the answer? If 
tampering with the exchange mech- 
anism will do no good, what is the 
remedy? There is no panacea, but 
there are a few steps that will help 
restore the international trade balance. 

In the first place, there is this 
general consideration: Europe must 
change her attitude toward work, stop 
her political squabbling, get away from 
a spirit that is not far removed from 
militarism, and settle down to pro- 
duction. National wealth back of 
national credit is essential. The credit 
problem of the German government is, 
in reality, different only in degree from 
the credit problems of a Wisconsin 
banker. Europe’s assets, her physical 
wealth, are down and must be built up. 
This means work. And be it said in 
fairness that a start has been made; 
more in one country than another, it 
is true. 

The fiat paper money of purely 
nominal value with which central 
Europe is flooded must be repudiated, 
either in whole or in part. New 
monetary systems supported by real 
values must be established. This will 
not be a pleasant process and it is 
going to result in much _ hardship 
because of the readjustment of current 
fictitious values throughout the coun- 
tries affected. But an operation for 
appendicitis is not pleasant; perhaps 
it is not always so necessary as this is. 

The people of these countries must 
bear the burden of all expedient 
taxation, for the capital accumulation 
of the governments is now low. This 
is particularly true of France that 
has never taxed herself adequately. 
National wealth is the ultimate 
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CONVERTING 
COLLECTIONS 
INTO CASH 


Why waste time and 
money by allowing your 
cash or collection items 
to lose- a day in bank 
or post office f 


Sending your business 
to this bank for collec- 
tion is equivalent to 
sending it direct. 


Our twenty-four-hour 
Transit Department, 
which receives and dis- 
patches mail day and 
night, insures you 
against avoidable 
delay. 


All items handled at 
par for correspondents. 
No charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 


HILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Theusands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book “*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., Uzicn & Washington 


Sts., CHICAGO 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


endorsement of a government credit 
instrument but the actual quick assets 
of the government are essential to the 
stability of that government credit. 

All this implies the most rigid curtail- 
ment of expenses, especially by govern- 
ments which, because of their inability, 
real or imagined, to limit their ordinary 
expenditures to their incomes, have 
been largely responsible for the dis- 
astrous inflation of their currencies. 
With Germany, of course, the repara- 
tion payments have added another 
element to complicate her situation. 

The advance in sterling exchange 
from a low point of 3.19 in February, 
1920, to about 4.23 last December gives 
an idea of the steps England has taken 
to get back on aneven keel. This feat 
has been helped by a sharp curtailment 
of imports, coupled with increased 
exports. In 1913, for example, Great 
Britain’s average monthly imports 
were £64,000,000. In October, 1920, 
they were approximately £150,000,000, 
but just a year later— October, 1921— 
they were down to less than £85,- 
000,000—almost cut in half. Her 
average monthly exports in 1913 were 
£43,770,000. They, of course, ran up 
to large figures during the war and 
immediately thereafter, but struck 
their low point of £38,000,000, in June, 
1921, since when they have increased 
monthly, exceeding £73,000,000 last 
November. Making allowance for the 
difference in normal sterling rates and 
those recently prevailing, the value in 
dollars of England’s visible foreign 
trade has approached measurably close 
in value to what it was in 1913, both 
in respect to imports and exports. 
Because of changing prices, the actual 
physical volume of exports and imports 
has not come back to the old level. 

Germany’s imports are apparently 
running considerably in excess of her 
exports, but it is still difficult to obtain 
accurate figures on her trade. Natur- 
ally, her external trade still has far to 
go to reach pre-war volume, and those 
who are picturing German-made goods 
Overrunning and underselling the 
world to the ruination of other manu- 
facturers, have altogether too vivid 
imaginations. 

As a matter of fact the exchange 
rates of today are on a parity—but a 
parity of the purchasing powers of the 
various moneys, not of gold. There 
can be no restoration to the so-called 
normal rates, a mint parity, except 
through the financial recuperation of 
the European governments and the 
natural development of trade. Such 
a recuperation entails the courses of 
action herein enumerated; in these 
considerations is nothing more than 
common sense. American credits to 
Europe can and will help some, but the 
troubles must be righted mainly 
through internal rather than external 
Measures. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Ledger Paper has the weight of 50 years’ satisfactory 
service to tip the scales in favor of its selection. The 
substance of B-W Ledger Paper is of such a nature 
that it may be erased repeatedly in any one spot 
without marring the writing quality—it is the same 
quality all the way through. : 


In the modern system of marking paper, the weight 


is indicated by a substance number. 


The B-W 


Sample Book shows the various weights or sub- 


stances. 


Write for this valuable ‘‘check book’’ so 


that you can use it in ordering B-W Paper, and in 
checking up the substance received. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Bank Concerns Itself with Cows 


ERE is where the bank and milk 

records get together. The agent 
of the Hillsborough County (New 
Hampshire) Farm Bureau, in the 
interests of better business, has 
been urging the dairymen of the 
county to send their milk records 
regularly every month to the bureau. 
Now, it is comparatively easy for the 
farmer to weigh each cow’s milk every 
night and morning and jot down the 
figures. But there’s a different story 


at the end of the month; the farmer 
doesn’t tackle enthusiastically the job 
of totaling up sixty figures per cow 


per month, and the bureau’s records 
suffer. 

F. W. Sawyer, president of the 
Souhegan National Bank, Milford, N. 
H., found the solution. The farmers 
bring their month’s figures per cow to 
the farm bureau, and the bank, acting 
as go-between, totals them on the 
adding machine, and returns the 
originals to the farmers by way of the 
bureau. 

Thus the farm bureau gets the 
statistics it needs to advance dairy 
progress—and the bank makes a multi- 
tude of new friends. 
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ae By PAUL O. NYHUS 


EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR BANKS | San 


ERHAPS you do not expect to have 

very many farm women as cus- 

Bringing New Depositors Into tomers, but bankers who have many 

Your Bank farm accounts know how much the 

farmer’s wife influences his choice 

RARSHAL Equipment Service for Banks offers you of a bank. Recognizing this fact, 

4 effective result-getting service in bringing new de- we recently inaugurated a plan to 
positors into your bank. be of such service to the wives of the | 

We not only install safe deposit boxes under the Barshal farmers of the community that these 

unit plan, but we help you rent them—help you bring new wives would thoroughly believe in 


customers—new depositors—help you broaden your bank- 
ing service and increase your business. 

A new booklet on the next big step in safe deposit banking 
is ready and waiting to be sent on your request. It points 
the way to new business. 

The Barshal representative in your territory will gladly 


> . give complete information on all Barshal equipment as 
ie listed below. 


the First National of Appleton. 

There is one subject that interests 
every farm woman, and that is the 
subject of poultry. Most of the women 
have all of the care of the farm flock, 
and the majority of them get most 
of the money from the sale of poultry 
products. So they are extremely in- 
terested in making the flock produce 
more. 

We have successfully conducted 


| | calf clubs and in that way interested 
Pe STEEL OFFICE BRONZE SIGNS ORNAMENTAL ADVERTISING the children of the family, and through 
WORK SERVICE the children interested and benefited 
Tae the fathers. And so we believed 
oe se IT complete advertising that we could work through the wives 
Executive Offices in the same way, and while our plans 
> a Lobby Signs rents safety deposit were a little different, they were based 
Calendar Racks Bronse Doors for boxes. on the same principle—increased pro- 
pee Bronze Tablets and Send for duction results from better foundation 
Line Letters for Entrance 
Filing Equipment to Banks Vault Partitions details. stock. 
We did not call this enterprise a 
A RSH. campaign or club—we simply played 
FA: LEY. up the money-making possibilities, 
CLEVELAND O and offered to supply eggs for hatching 
to any woman in the community. 
The plan was announced in the March 
issue of our little paper called “Farm 
News,” and the essential facts of the 
, Fi Our I mp ortant Books By plan were explained as follows: 
ce ; “Getting hens that are capable of 
B ank A dvert N. eed laying twice as many eggs as the hens 
Ke. A _ | in the average farm flock is possible 
a MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 4 comple: cyclopsdi® | as a result of a plan arranged by the 
or trust com the | First National Bank of Appleton 
aoe oe). the last word on this subject Pages pro — a . ‘ Po! through the assistance of the Poultry 
The New Business Department Theintensive cultivation of preseet | Department of the College of Agri- 
secure new ones are the keynotes of this book. Price $1.25 postpaid. culture. 
“In order to enable farm women 
ust what its titl lies—: - 
BANKERS Bank ide for those willing tolear by | to get better laying poultry, the First 
ke x “ PUBLISHING the successful experience of others. Price $2.25 postpaid. . National ; Bank will distribute eggs 
a COMPANY The Book of Thrift The "20th Century Poor Richard” wai to | for hatching from single comb White 
Ieee 253 BROADWAY bound. Price $1.62 postpaid. Leghorn hens that are known to be 
> ag ee ee Price for all four MacGregor books together $8.50, a saving good layers. The eggs that will be 
13%. of $1.62. Sent on approval to any bank or trust company furnished are from ancestors having 
Be an egg production of 200 or more eggs 
a per year. This production is a strik- 
ing contrast with the estimate that 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE keeps its 52,000 readers posted a hen in the average farm flock lays 
on the latest and best in bank practice — through stories describing 70 eggs a year. There is no guess- 
‘ blicity in its reading columns. That's the list of editorial ‘‘don’ts”’ have been trap-nested and careful 
> for THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. . It will pay you to ask us records kept of the number of eggs 
for further information. laid during the year. 
= : “The eggs will be furnished by the 


Poultry Department of our College 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


of Agriculture, or by poultry men 
recommended by the college author- 
ities. 

“Two different lots of eggs may be 
ordered by the farm women about 
Appleton. One lot will cost ten cents 
per egg and the other lot seven cents 
per egg. The eggs costing ten cents 
come from hens with a _ trap-nested 
record of 230 to 250 eggs per year. 
The seven-cent eggs come from care- 
fully culled pullets whose dams have 
arecord of 200 or more eggs per year. 
Cockerels from high-laying strains have 
been used. 

“Requests may be made for prompt 
delivery or for any other dates during 
the month of April. No payment 
need be made until the eggs are called 
for at the First National Bank. 

“The bank has undertaken this 
plan with the sole purpose of helping 
its farmer friends by efficient and re- 
liable methods. It is taken for 
granted that good care and proper 
feeding are absolutely necessary for 
egg production, but through this 
means hens will be obtained that are 
most capable of laying when given 
the proper care. The requests that 
have already been made for these 
eggs prompts the statement that re- 
quests will be honored only so long as 
the limited April supply lasts.” 

As a result of this offer, we dis- 
tributed 1,509 eggs from hens with 
trap-nest records of 230 to 250 eggs 
per year to interested farmers and 
farmers’ wives in the territory about 
Appleton. This is a larger number 
than I anticipated when we announced 
the proposition, as I realized the mat- 
ter of breeding for production in 
poultry was a new proposition. 

The hatches were generally a high 
per cent and the people are well satis- 
fied with chicks that have been hatched 
out. High-laying strains of White 
Leghorns have been introduced into 
thirty-one different flocks through this 
means. From each of these flocks, 
cockerels will be sold to neighboring 
farmers to improve a larger number 
of flocks. 

It is impossible to state definitely 
what new or increased deposits have 
resulted from this special work inaug- 
urated by R. S. Powell, the president. 
A powerful good will towards this bank 
has been established that we are hope- 
ful will mean more farmers’ accounts 
as time goes on. Present customers 
have been cultivated into stronger 
clients and friendships have been made 
that will, no doubt, prove definite 
assets. Mr. Powell did not expect that 
this service and advertising would be 
reflected in a short time in increased 
deposits, but he is of the opinion that 
this work will eventually prove profit- 
able to the bank. “Eggs is eggs” in 
a rural community and the subject has 
tremendous pulling power. 


The light screen. Uses 
watt lamp. 


| Spec the typist with a 
correct working light. Is ad- 
justable to individual requirements 


and any machine. 
Emeralites are scientifically and 


artistically designed. They add 
dignity to any environment. 


Emeralite construction guarantees a light 
correct in quality and intensity. Not 
just a light—but the right kind of a light. 


The new DAYLIGHT ATTACHMENT, exclusively an 
Emeralite feature, now a part of regular equipment. 
Changes ordinary electric light into soft, eye-saving 
daylight. Literally “kind to the eyes.” Genuine Emeral- 
ites are branded—look for the name on the green glass 


shade. 


There is a special Emeralite 
Lamp to suit every banking and 
commercial lighting requirement. 


The Emeralite illustrated, No. 8734TW, has a felted base 44 inches 
square that clamps securely to any desk without marring finish. We 
will gladly send this or any Emeralite on approval subject to return 
if not entirely satisfactory. 


Price, complete, with daylight attachment, Brass finish, $17.00; Statuary 
Bronze, $18.00, charges prepaid. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
Write for complete catalog of over 50 different Emeralite fixtures 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


W hen the Money Goes to Florida 


Baan is a need for co-operation 
between the northern banks and 
the banks of Florida, according to G. 
E. Currier, cashier of the bank of 
Winter Park, Winter Park, Fla. 

“The trouble is with New York 
drafts,” writes Mr. Currier. ‘Many 
of our winter visitors cannot under- 
stand the necessity and ‘“‘incon- 
venience” of identification, inasmuch 
as their home bankers have advised 
New York drafts for carrying their 
money and have told them simply that 
“there will be no trouble in getting 
them cashed.” Many of them, strange 


as it may seem, resent identification. 

“TI believe I speak for virtually all 
the bankers of Florida when I suggest 
that the northern banks recommend 
Travellers’ Checks to Florida tourists, 
or—better still— advise their customers 
to open a checking account in the 
town in which they are to spend the 
winter. If the customer sells his New 
York drafts or Travellers’ Checks, the 
amounts are immediately taken off the 
books of the home bank, whereas the 
amount placed in checking accounts 
would be small, but, in the aggregate, 
would mean a good business.” 
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The Building and Main Banking Room of the Noel State Bank of Chicago 


(Occupied July 30, 1921) 


STONE building of monu- 
A mental proportions that 
dominates its surroundings. 

The interior is unusually spacious and 
well lighted, with a general layout 
and distribution of space to the 


various departments that insures 
maximum efficiency and economy. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, “The Work of 
Weary and Alford Company” ? 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 


1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Co-operative Advertising at the 
Fair 
(Continued from page 23) 


his account may not be profitable the 
first year, eventually it will prove really 
valuable to the bank. 


HREE trust companies in an east- 

ern city are co-operating in an ad- 
vertising campaign to sell local mortgage 
participation certificates and at the 
same time to call public attention to 
what they are doing to help improve 
the building conditions and relieve the 
housing shortage in the city. A space 
of ten inches by three columns is being 
used in the newspapers. The rock upon 
which most co-operative advertising 
schemes break is the difficulty of decid- 
ing upon a mutually satisfactory basis 
in dividing the expense of the campaign. 


HE business letters you write are 

really advertisements for your in- 
stitution — good or bad, as the case may 
be. The mental attitude out of which 
good letters come is characterized not 
only by real interest in other persons 
and their affairs, but it also reflects the 
patience and good humor that give the 
light touch. It will pay any banker to 
study this matter of letters and how 
they should be written to get the best 
results in the making of friends and the 
obtaining of new business. 


EADING bankers of the Middle 
West estimate that fake promoters 
and bogus stock salesmen robbed farm- 
ers of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the flush times of 1919-1920. That is 
a severe loss and bankers should make 
it a duty to use some of their advertis- 
ing space regularly to warn the public 
against the Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
fords. Much can be done by a system- 
atic campaign of education along these 
lines. “Consult your banker first” 
would be a good slogan for it. 


PON the occasion of the renewing 

of its charter for another twenty 
years, the First National Bank, of 
Grand Forks, N. D., ran a full-page 
advertisement in the local newspapers. 
Two paragraphs of the ad read as fol- 
lows: 

*‘Away back in the early days of Da- 
kota Territory, in 1879, before the rail- 
road reached Grand Forks, this bank 
was started. Its prospective customers 
were few, as the population of Grand 
Forks was only about 100, but the state 
and city grew, and the bank grew with 
them. On September 11, 1881, the 
United States granted a charter for the 
First National Bank of Grand Forks, 
Grand Forks, Dakota Territory. In 
1901 this charter was extended for a 
period of twenty years which has now 
expired. 

**As is customary, the bank examiners 
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Every Banker’s Signature 
Quickly Revealed 


MANY bankers perform hand-writing puzzles in order to protect 
their signatures from imitation. "The samples shown in the illustration above are typical 
of the heiroglyphics found in the daily bank mail. 


The Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory BLUE BOOK—deciphers these signatures for 
you promptly and reliably because it lists the name of every executive officer in every bank from 
the Chairman of the Board down to the Assistant Cashiers. 


Every change of officers in every American and Canadian bank is promptly noted and shown 
in the BLUE BOOK. ; 


The BLUE BOOK is, therefore, an invaluable guide in helping you to determine readily the 
personnel of the banks; at the same time it interprets for you the signatures that reach your desk. 


Published twice a year —in March and September — carefully revised—the BLUE BOOK gives 
you up-to-date information on the condition of all banks, together with their correspondents. It 
simplifies the problem of routing items and it speeds up the collection service. The BLUE BOOK 
is the handbook of every enterprising banker who wishes to keep abreast of the great development 
of American Banking. 


The BLUE BOOK has been published by us for fifty years. It is sold on subscription only, 
and as the edition is limited to our subscribers we suggest that you order today to make sure of a copy, 


OFFICIAL NUMBERING AGENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Address Dept. D.28, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTATION 
INDORSES 


TRAVELERS’ 


A:B-A Cheques 


Known and accepted at 
home, these universally 
used travelers’ cheques are 
equally well known and 
received abroad. No mat- 
ter where your customers 
travel, they will travel more 
comfortably with A-B-A 
Cheques. 


For full information and 
literature write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college 
or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. Supervised 
athletics. 38th year. 

FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal 
Drawer C34 Bordentown, N. J. 
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recently made a thorough examination 
of the affairs of the First National Bank 
before a further extension would be al- 
lowed. This examination was satis- 
factory, and authority has been given 
by the United States Government for 
the First National Bank to continue its 
existence until September 11, 1942.” 


TIMULATING the Growth of a 

City” is the interesting title of 
a booklet issued by the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Bank, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. One of the most attractive 
statement folder covers I have seen 
lately is that of the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. The Liberty 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., re- 
cently put out a folder reprinting an 
editorial from the Washington Sunday 
Star telling about a man in the West 
who lost the savings of a lifetime be- 
cause he was afraid of banks and kept 
his money in the house. The folder is 
appropriately named “$6,000 Stolen 
from Self-Banker.” 


ARLY in the past winter the First 

State Bank, of Royal Oak, Mich., 
ran an advertisement reading as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Empty coal bins. 

“You cannot be happy this winter 
unless you have a warm house and 
have coal in your bin. 

“The First State Bank of Royal Oak 
has made a survey and found that a 
serious condition exists in this com- 
munity. As winter approaches many 
coal bins are found to be entirely empty. 

“Many who would buy a reasonable 
quantity of coal at this time find them- 
selves without sufficient cash. 

“The First State Bank of Royal Oak 
desires a happy as well as a prosperous 
community and with this in mind, it 
wishes to announce the following offer 
to the good people of Royal Oak 
township: 

“If you have no coal in your bin 
and you lack the ready cash and you 
wish a Joan and you can assure the 
bank that you have a steady position 
and you do not owe any coal dealer or 
the township of Royal Oak for coal 
delivered last year, then come to the 
First State Bank of Royal Oak, the 
bank that helps the people, and we 
will assist you as follows: 

“By depositing sufficient cash to pur- 
chase one ton or more, we will take 
your thirty day note for an amount 
sufficient to purchase two additional 
tons. Your order will be placed im- 
mediately with your favorite Royal 
Oak dealer. Your transactions with 
this bank are always held strictly con- 
fidential.” 

Mr. S. D. Thomas, cashier of the 
bank, writes: 

“We feel that the proposition has 
considerable merit. We launched the 
plan during the latter part of October, 
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Is More 
Liquidation 
Coming? 

1. Will the next two months see 


business grow better or worse; 
and after that what? 


2. Isthere more liquidation to come 
—or are we at the bottom? 


3. Is the stock market in for a set- 
back; and, if so, how long will 
the reaction continue—a week, 
a month, or two months? 


4. What are 7 attractive preferred 
stocks—and what are the best 
bonds—for the investor? 


You can easily have the answers to 
these questions (and many others 
equally important in planning your 
business or your investments). 


Just send 25c in coin or stamps for a 
six weeks’ trial of Forbes Magazine. 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
Edited by B. C. Forbes 


20c a copy— every 2 weeks — $4 year 
SUITE 1300 
120 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


cuts Jor bank 
advertising 


ur’ cuts of qnasell 
“Grawings and illus- 
trations will make your 
advertising distinctive! 

S The price is nominal. 


end for free folder | 


of unusual drawings, illustrations and 
valuable ideas for bank advertising. 


L.D.SAUER STUDIOS 


Mutual Home Bidg- Dayton,Qhio. 


rneeys Sanitary, Leaves Fingers Free 


No reaching, only a move of the finger. 
Don't use your mouth for a moistener. For 
bookkeeping machine posting, sorting 
papers, turning pages in catalogs. 
Consists of felt pad mounted on 
water reservoir which fits snugly in 
palm of hand. Sent postpaid for— 
Nickel plated $1; Gold plated $3. 
Ifin doubt order one on approval. 


, Every Ready Finger Moistener Co. 


1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


and 2000 half - Letterheads 
3000 total 
1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . 
6000 large Letterheads . . . $22 
CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1000 large Letterheads + 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


placing a limit of thirty days upon the 
offer. The weather conditions were 
such at that time that people were not 
forced to take action immediately in 
this respect. Thus the demand was 
smaller than we anticipated. We be- 
lieve, however, we shall make the same 
offer next season and anticipate a 
greater response from the people.” 


HE president of a big press-clipping 

bureau says that the National City 
Bank and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, get more free pub- 
licity than any other financial institution 
in the country. This on account of 
their size. To him that hath shall be 
given. However, I happen to know 
that they have good organizations for 
producing the kind of copy that the 
newspapers are glad to use. 


HE Old Colony News-Letter, the 

employees’ magazine of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, is 
publishing a series of health talks 
prepared by the Red Cross. That, 
too, isa good idea. The obvious ob- 
ject is epitomized in the conclusion of 
the March article: ‘Exercise will re- 
pay us handsomely both in physical 
well being and in mental drive.” 


The Menace of the ‘‘Kited’’ 
Acceptance 


(Continued from page 7) 


notes should come into being through 
the demand of the business world as 
evidenced by paper discounted; and 
when the demand was satisfied, the 
notes would automatically be retired by 
the payment of the obligations back of 
them. In other words, value in the form 
of goods sold and delivered was to be 
the basis of our currency system. But 
what shall be said of a currency system 
that is based upon kited paper? And 
how much of such paper is now in the 
Federal system, no one would even 
hazard a guess. 

If four firms in the course of a few 
years can inject a quarter of a million 
false paper into our banking system, 
what limit shall be placed upon the 
possibilities of such paper when 20,000 
firms are conceded to be using them? 

There is an obvious need for remedial 
legislation that will adequately define 
the crime of issuing such paper, with 
severe penalties that will rank with the 
penalty of counterfeiting. This will 
have to be done by the various states, 
reading into their penal law exact 
language covering such practices with 
suitable penalties for the transgressor. 
Otherwise we have with us the most 
dangerous instrument that has yet been 
created to defraud. Its beauty has 
been badly scarred by misuse, which, 
while it cannot be prevented, should be 
adequately punished, It behooves the 
bankers and the lawmakers to get to- 
gether. 


tre Locks 


BANKERS everywhere are inquiring about 

Bane exclusive Invincible safety feature. 
Recent stupendous vault robberies are caus- 
ing some serious thinking and the “Lock 
Behind the Lock” is rapidly taking its place 
in the confidence of thoughtful bankers. 


INVINCIBLE 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


give you double protection against sledging and lock- 
punching—they give the greatest known protection, 
are delivered the day you want them, and are installed as easily as 


X a baby builds blocks. 


sizes and numbers of 


Sectional 44! Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
832 26th Street 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Construction 
A stack containing 
18 boxes. Similar 
sections contain fi 
other standard sizes 


safe deposit boxes. 

uild your installa- ONVONCIBLE 

tion as you requireit. DEPOSIT BOXES 
“The Lock Behind the Lock” 


member to form a single unit. Various sections have different 


need it. All this at the cost of ordinary vault equipment. 


All sections are of standard size and inter- 


xes, any arrangement you want and as you 


Invincible superiority and econom- 
ical manufacture is the result of 


specialization. We make only ONE thing— 
and we make it well. 


You, too, will want to know more 
about the advantages of Invincible 
Safe Deposit Boxes. The Invincible Book 
all the facts. Drop usa card and we'll 
p you the book. Today is a good time. 


Greeting New Depositors 


Our Bank Acknowledgment Cards create 
good will for your bank and greatly facili- 
tate acknowledgment of new accounts. 


Distinctive and unique in design, artis- 
tically decorated in miniature with “‘The 
Gleaners’’—conveying a lessonin THRIFT. 


to match. Signature of an officer gives 
them “personal touch,’’ making a lasting 


Your bank name steel engraved, envelopes | 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


remembrance to depositors. | 


The Banking & Trust Associates 
Marshall Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ACCOUNTANT —kxecutive ability, 


desires position with Bank, Trust Company 
or other corporation. Ten years varied 
experience. Age thirty-one, married. Will 
consider making investment. 
Address Box 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


rom cover to cover you'll find The 
Burroughs Clearing Ho ouse clean and 
snappy, yet solid and constructive. 
It’s this fact plus 100 per cent 
circulation in the bank field, that 
makes it a real puller for advertisers. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
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END for the seven Par- 

sons Paper Tests. The 
first of the Seven is shown 
here. The full Seven will 
be sent free upon request, 
together with a generous 
sample book of Parsons 
Defendum Ledger paper, 
white and buff, to be used 
in making these tests that 
will show you how to tell 
good business paper from 


Have You Tried 
the Parsons Tests? 


1 — for “Writing” 
The writing surfaces of good 
bond and ledger pagers 

be 


firm - and finish- 

ed alike on both 

sides. The 
id 


2—for 
“Crackle’’ 


3—for 


1S 


— 


4 — for 
“Wear” 


inferior makes. 
5—for 
“Strength” 


~ 


© 


CF} 


You can afford cheap anything 


better than Cheap Paper 


| aoecragseniy nothing in your office receives more handling 
than the paper you use. Ledgers are fingered day after 
day; letters passed from desk to desk; records referred to 
again and again. 

Poor ledger paper invites errors. It wilts under usage. It fades the 


JO} 


ADVERTISING 


ink and weakens the legibility of what is written. It ‘‘sags,’’ dog-ears 
and bucks against the pen—all trials to temper and energy—and in 
turn to efficiency. 

Parsons Defendum Ledger papers present the other side of the pic- 
ture. Here is strength and durability! Here is a crispness that defies 
daily handling. Here is a clean-cut business look that proclaims its ability 
to ‘‘stand the gaff.’’ We especially recommend buff for ease on the eye. 


Parsons Parer Company - Hotyoxr, Mass. 


OCA 


VARS 


PARSONS 


‘Makers of Good Business Paper Since 1853 


PARSONS PRODUCTS: 


Defendum Ledger Parsons 
Bond Algonquin Bond 
Gothic Bond Mercantile 
Record Old Hampden Bond 


PARSONS PRODUCTS: 


Mercantile Bond Parsons 
Linen Scotch Linen Ledger 
Parchment Bristol 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
The Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


EAUTY is only skin deep, as the 
man found who tried to sell a new 
peace dollar for a dollar and ten cents. 


“Going to foreclose on Sam Jones!” 
exclaimed the director. ‘‘That’s too 


bad. IthoughtSam wasavery promis- | 


ing young business man.” 

The president smiled wearily. 

“So he is,” he admitted. ‘“‘He’s done 
nothing but promise for a whole year. 
Now he’s got to pay.” 


There was once a weather man who 
predicted warm weather in January. 
It stayed cold. 

In February he kept right on predict- 
ing warm weather. It stayed cold. 

In March there came a warm spell. 

“See?” he said. “I told you so. 
I’ve been telling you so all along. I 
knew this was coming way back in Jan- 
uary.”’ 

Whereupon the people marveled. 

The weather man became famous. 
He quit the weather bureau and be- 
came a professional business forecaster, 
where he may now be observed even to 
this day, exhibiting the same far-sighted 
vision which made him a success as a 
weather man. 


Outline of History 


Inflation — 
Consternation — 
Liquidation — 
Stagnation — 
Damnation! 


“I’m going to make you financial 
editor,” announced the city editor to 
the cub. 

“Financial editor!’ exclaimed the 
cub. 

“Why, I don’t know a thing about 
financial matters! As far as I know, 
stock is something they raise on the 
farm and a bond is something you get 
a friend to sign when you want to get 
out of jail!” a 

The city editor smiled. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “You 
don’t have to know anything about 
finance. You don’t even have to get 
any news. Here isa list of twenty-five 
major industries. That’s all you need. 
On Monday say that the outlook is 
brighter in the steel industry. On 
Tuesday say that the paint business 
islooking up. On Wednesday say that 
the banks report that the situation is 
improving. On Thursday say that the 
automobile industry shows signs of a 
revival. On Friday shove in a few 
paragraphs to the effect that several of 
the factories report that they expect to 
hire more men in the near future, and 
on Saturday wind up by saying that 
the general outlook is improving con- 
Stantly. It’s a cinch.” 


Exact 
314" lng C 
EVELAND) 
154" thick 


Here’s REAL Value-Giving ! 


HE REGAL HOME SAFE represents maximum 

value-giving at the lowest possible price, a price that 
can only be maintained by our expectations being 
realized. These expectations are, that because of its 
all-around attractiveness and unusually low cost, it will 
quickly become our biggest seller in this type of bank, 
permitting quantity production. 


Through every stage of its construction, the aim has been to make 
The Regal the very best “buy” for the money. It is strongly con- 
structed of extra heavy brass, later nickel-plated. It is built to 
withstand hard usage. Its lock is the same as on the highest 
price safe we manufacture. It is equipped with the New Spiral 
Spring Coin Slot Protector, making “picking” absolutely impossible. 


When you see The Regal you will agree with us that it the very 
best home safe ever offered you for the money! ‘The coupon below 
will bring it to you, together with prices. 


The Regal is Made by the Manufacturers of 
The Liberty Bell Bank 


Over 3,000 banks throughout the United States are 
using the Liberty Bell. These banks are enjoying an 
advantage over competition that is reflected in new 
faces and increased deposits. The Liberty Bell appeals 
to every true American, whether located in the smallest 
hamlet or the largest city, and he will open an account 
to get one! 


A FREE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE! 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM COMPANY 
Madison Avenue and W. 103rd Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Gentlemen— Without obligation to us, please send a sample Regal Bank and 
prices to us. 


Name of Bank 
Street Address 
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Coleman Check and Deposit Trays 


Y SAVE TIME FOR 


BUSY BANKERS 


Separate compartments for 
posted and unposted items— 
For checks not posted. 
For checks posted. 

For deposit tickets not 


posted. 
For deposit tickets posted. 
Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can post them. 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, 
and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; the 
left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand posts them. ‘Apply the principle of the 
currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Checkand Deposit Trays. 
Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. o. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


10/4 DIME BANK BUILDING DETROIT, MICH 


Don’t These Covers Tell You a Story? 


Do you not see in the titles and illustrations, a reflection of the 
highest aims and best policies of your institution—safety, service, 
courtesy and broadened scope of activity? 


The Stories on the Inside— 


Of these little folders will carry your message straight to your 
people—they will feel the warmth of your interest. Samples and 
full information will be sent on request, without obligating you. 


CALL’S BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


Creators and Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Financial Advertising in the World 
for Banks and Trust Companies 


113-115-117 BAY STREET, EAST SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Haskell’s Last Trip 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


SCENE: Any National Bank anywhere in 
U. S. A., president and first vice-president 


talking. 
AS Mr. Haskell, our cashier, 
returned from New York yet?” 

“No—the stenographer says that 
there is no telegram or any word from 
him.” 

you’ve been worrying too?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That will answer your question 
pretty fully,” and the vice-president 
placed a check on the president’s desk. 

“What does this mean?” 

“IT can tell you the whole story, 
as far as I know it, in a very few words. 
The Prescott Lumber Company owed 
us a note that fell due the day Haskell 
left, for a trifle over $13,000, and the 
night before, Harry Prescott, the 
secretary of the company, tells me 
he met Haskell down at the Commer- 
cial Club, and Haskell spoke to him 
about it, reminding him that it fell 
due the next day. 

***T can give you a check for it right 
now, if you say so,’ Prescott told him. 

“*That’ll be fine, and you might 
just make it payable to me personally, 
and I'll take up the note the first thing 
in the morning,’ Haskell said. 

“And Haskell cashed the check, 
pocketed the proceeds, and left for 
New York. Then when the note 
wasn’t paid and you sent out the 
usual dishonor notice, Harry Prescott 
came in and told you what you’ve just 
told me.” 

“That’s the situation, exactly.” 

“Is that all he got away with?” 

““Yes—I made a quick audit of his 
books before I said anything to you, 
and everything else is straight.” 

“Then the question is, who loses 
the $13,000? Was the payment to 
Haskell, under those circumstances, 
payment to the bank, or was it merely 
made to him as an agent for the 
Prescott Lumber Company, in which 
case the lumber cgmpany will have to 
pay the note over again.” 

““That’s what wewant to know quick.” 

“Consult Taylor,” suggested the 
president. “It’s no use paying him 
$1,000 a year as a retaining fee unless 
we make some use of him.” 

Opinion of Mr. Taylor, the bank’s 
attorney (bill for $50 enclosed therewith). 

The circumstances presented in this 
case are practically identical with 
those in the case of the National Bank 
of San Mateo vs. Whitney, decided by 
the California Supreme Court, in 1919, 
in which a check was made payable 
to a bank cashier personally, and at 
his request, to cover a note held by 
his bank, and the Supreme Court of 
California held that both parties 
being equally innocent, the loss fell 
on the bank and not upon the drawer 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The Ouachita National Bank, Monroe, Louisiana, is completely Art Metal Equipped 
(Albert S. Gottlieb, Architect) 


The Equipment for your Bank 


BEAUTIFUL interior in bronze, 
A steel and marble—that will 
fittingly express the stability and 
progressive spirit of your institution 
—practical and complete equipment, 
cages, counters, card indexes, omni- 
buses, etc., of enduring steel—to 
afford better service and 
dispatch in handling 
routine—are assured to 
the bank which employs 
Art Metal Service. 


Art Metal knows bank 


equipment problems and their solu- 
tion. It has equipped one bank in 
every four and brings the accumu- 
lated experience of over thirty years 
leadership to your problems. 


Business is drawn to the bank fit- 
tingly housed and equipped 
to render the utmost in 
service. 


If you contemplate 
building or remodeling 
let us consult with you. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers of Bank Equipment in 
Steel, Bronze and Marble 
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Fifty-two 


SERVICE 


Poor collection service often ties 
up good money, and can even result 
in loss to shipper and forwarding 
bank. Make sure of aggressive,com- 
petent handling of your Memphis 
items by sending them direct to the 
U. & P. 


Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & Trust 

Memphis, Tenn. 


MOORE'S 


LOOSE LEAF 


SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 144 pages of in- 
formation of great value to every one 
interested in office, factory, store, bank 
or outdoor record keeping. Illustrates 
and describes 40 different forms forshort 
cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book FREE when request is on 


your business letter- 
head. Write now for your copy. 
JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
2009 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 


Bound Record Keeping 
Devices 
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of the check, where the cashier had 
embezzled the proceeds thereof. 

“The application of the check to 
his overdrawn account by the cashier 
was a confessedly fraudulent mis- 
appropriation of the check, and the 
only question involved in the case is 
as to whether the bank or the drawer 
of the check must suffer by reason of 
the cashier’s dishonesty,” said the 
California Court in the Whitney case. 
“If we assume that both the bank and 
the drawer were equally innocent of 
wrong in connection with the transac- 
tion, and that the loss resulted by 
reason of the fraud of the bank’s agent 
in misapplying the proceeds of the 
check paid to him, then, under a famil- 
iar principle of law, the bank, for 
whom the cashier was acting, would 
be required to bear the loss, for where 
one of two must suffer by the fraud 
or negligence of a third, whichever of 
the two has accredited him ought to 
bear the loss.” 

Of course, it might be argued here, 
as it was in the Whitney case, that the 
party owing the note, by making the 
check payable to the cashier person- 
ally, knew that he was giving the 
cashier the opportunity of embezzling 
the money, and should therefore bear 
the loss instead of the bank, but this 
argument was disposed of by the Cal- 
ifornia Court in the following words: 

“The bank, however, contends that 
both parties are not equally innocent 
in the transaction, that the drawer 
by making the check payable to the 
cashier, and by acceding to the unusual 
demand of the cashier, either had 
notice of the cashier’s fraud, or thus 
put it within his power to commit 
the wrong, and that therefore the 
drawer must suffer the loss. In view 
of the law that the cashier, by virtue 
of his office, had authority to collect 
the note, does the fact that he asked 
for and received a check payable to 
himself in payment so far inculpate the 
drawer in the wrongdoing of the cash- 
ier as to change the rule? It is undoubt- 
edly true that the form of the check 
received by the cashier may have 
enabled him to deposit the same in 
his own name in the bank without 
arousing suspicion, which might have 
resulted from the deposit by the 
cashier to his own account of a check 
payable to the bank. But this would 
have been equally true in case the 
payment had been made by money, 
or by the transfer of negotiable paper 
by indorsement in blank, or, in 
short, by any form of payment other 
than by negotiable paper payable to 
the bank. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that the form ‘of the payment 
facilitated the fraud of the cashier, 
but rather that the payment by a 
check drawn to the order of the bank 
might have made it less easy to 
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Any standard typewriter is all you need to start 
an efficient mailing list with Elliott Index- 
Address Cards. We sell you the blank cards, 
your stenographer can stencil your addresses 
into them during her spare time, and then these 
cards are ready to print their own addresses 
forever after. 


\\W, 


Elliott Index-Address Cards come in 8 different 
colors. You can write or print on their tough 
fibre frames and file them card-index fashion. 
Corrections in addresses can be made without 
throwing away these frames. remove 
stencilled center, insert a new blank, and card 
is ready to be used again. Very easy to keep 
a mailing list alive and up to date. 


This retary Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS costs 
much less than atypewriter. It automatically 
transfers typewritten addresses from the in- 
dexed stencils to your circulars, etc., at a speed 
of 60 per minute. Uncle Sam’s big army of 
Postmen is then ready to deliver your sales- 
talks, direct to the per le you want to reach 

for 1 cent per call. No railroad fares, hote 

bills or expensive selling crews. By far the 
quickest and most profitable way to sell goods 
nowadays! 
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The Elliott Co. 
~The Elliott Co. to 
3 142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Lur 
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effectuate thefraud. Evenif the check 
had been payable to the order of the 
bank, the cashier, by virtue of his 
agency, would have had authority 
to indorse the same and thus gain 
possession of the proceeds thereof. 
Where, as here, the duly authorized 
agent of the bank was demanding 
payment, and such payment was made 
by a negotiable instrument, the pro- 
ceeds of which were subsequently 
secured by the agent, the form of the 
payment is immaterial. Nor was the 
fact that the agent requested the 
payment by check to his own order 
of any significance, for the reason 
that he made such request in his capac- 
ity as agent for the bank, and such 
request was, in effect, the request of 
the bank. The drawer was not bound 
to view with suspicion the conduct of 
the bank’s agent.” 

In another éase along the same line 
decided by the Iowa Supreme Court, 
the evidence showed that A gave B 
a mortgage and bond, which B sent 
to an Iowa bank with authority to 
collect and remit the proceeds to B. 
The bank notified A who sent a draft 
for the amount payable to the presi- 
dent of the bank, which the latter 
cashed and appropriated the proceeds 
to his own use, so that the question 
for the court was whether payment 
under the above circumstances was 
binding upon the bank. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa held 
that the bank was liable for the 
amount, as the president had autkority 
to act for the bank in all matters con- 
nected with the transaction. 

“Having authority to act for the 
bank in all matters in controversy it 
is unnecessary to inquire concerning 
the extent of the inherent power per- 
taining to the office of president,” said 
the court. ‘“‘As indicated by the cor- 
respondence, the president received 
the draft in the ordinary course of 
mail. Did he do so on behalf of the 
bank? The evidence was to the effect 
that a large portion of remittances to 
the bank were drawn to him as pres- 
ident. This may have been owing 
as suggested by one witness, to the 
fact that he was better known than 
the bank of which he was president. 
That the business of the bank was 
conducted largely in the name of its 
officers, as such, instead of the name 
of the bank, is fully established, and 
the evidence indicated that the form 
of remittance was that customarily 
adopted by many banks drawing 
drafts in favor of other banks.” 

The law, therefore, seems perfectly 
plain on the point, and it is my positive 
opinion that the bank is liable for 
the amount misappropriated, as it 
apparently has been by Haskell, the 
bank’s cashier, and the bank is bound 
to deliver the note to the Prescott 
Lumber Company, the makers thereof. 


The Bank’s 
Best Form | 


of | 
Advertising | 


T HE Ad- 
vertising 
which a Flex- 
lume Electric 
Sign supplies is exactly 
in line with the bank’s needs. 
It is strong, convincing, but at the 
same time it has a suggestion of dignity, 
strength held in restraint. 
Flexlumes have raised, snow-white glass letters on a dark back- 
ground. They are perfect day signs as well as night signs. They 
have greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic 
designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume to suit your 


building. 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


27 KAIL STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FLEXLUMES—Electric Signs built only by the Flexlume Corporation 


Save Space, Time and Increase Efficiency 


Bookkeeping Department, Citizens State Bank, Chicago 


HE “FALLS” Combination Bookkeeping Desk, the greatest addition 
you can make to your bank’s equipment. 
Built in steel or wood to fit your machine and ledger. Now used by 37 banks 
in Chicago, and over 300 banks and commercial houses in the United States. 


Patented March 30, 1920, No. 1334949 
May 10, 1921, No. 1377767, by A. S. Falls, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 


Built in steel by the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y., under 
granted license. Further information and quotations on application. 


The Falls Bank Desk Company () 
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| ANKERS of the United States last 7 
year loaned over a billion dollars to sie 
garage proprietors, car and accessory fig 
dealers and others engaged in the retail qu 
end of the automotive industry. wt 
That shows the extent to which retail to 
automobile men depend upon the banks. | 
It means that you and the automotive Pl. 
retailer are partners in a great enterprise. co! 
You are naturally interested, then, in ac 
the retailer’s business—his profits and his sh 
losses. You are always ready to help him an 
increase his profits, speed up his collections, sh 
increase his turnover, build up his bank m) 
balance and become a better credit risk. gC 
You have an exceptional opportunity ’ 
to serve this “‘partner” of yours by recom- in 
mending the Burroughs Simplified Ac- ac 
counting Plan for Garages. + 
With this plan he can get essential figures 
regularly about every phase of his business tk 
—figures so complete that he can give you 
an accurate financial statement at any time 
without even closing his books. And he hi 
4 gets these figures at a cost that is trivial B 
| compared with their value. G 
X a This system of accounts is so simple that y 


Bookkeeping. Calculating, Billing hines]| 
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any retailer—or any clerk in his employ— | 
can keep all the books and get all the 
figures in a few minutes each day. Hecan ee ed 3 
quickly analyze these figures to see how and | 4 

where he can apply his brains and his time i : { 


to produce greater profit. 


The Burroughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan for Garages shows him how to get a 
complete picture of his business trans- 
actions on a single sheet every day. It 
shows him how to figure his sales, expenses 
and profits to a cent by departments. It 
shows him how to keep track of every 
minute of working time and every part that g 
goes into any job in a day’s business. 


Hundreds of retailers in the automotive 
industry have already applied this simple 
accounting system to their business. The 
Burroughs representative in your neigh- 
borhood would like to tell you about 
them and show you how it will benefit 
the retailers in your community. 


Call him on the telephone now and ask 
him for a complete demonstration of the 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan for 
Garages. Or you can get complete infor- 
mation by writing to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, ir 
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Western Venetian Blinds'in Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


Western Venetian Blinds 


—FOR BETTER DAYLIGHT IN BANKING ROOMS 


ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICES. WRITE THE NEAREST OFFICE 
SHOWN BELOW, SENDING APPROXIMATE SIZES OF WINDOWS. 


Western Blind & Screen Company 


2700 Long Beach Avenue - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. 
510 Hearst Bldg., 326 W. Madison St. Mutual Bldg. 81 Fourth St. 103 Park Ave. 309 Flat Iron Bldg. 


ADVERTISING SECTION PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT MICH U.S A 
FORM 4070-50M-3-22-ADV.(C5501) 
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The experience of the Union National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa., further demonstrates this 
fact: the bank that calls in Library Bureau be- 
fore deciding on its equipment gets the benefit | 
of Library Bureau advice, the worth of which fl 


Some of the major files in the central 
filing dept. of The Union Nat’l Bank, 
Phila., using Library Bureau Systems 


can be translated into dollars and cents in save 
ings and in improved efficiency. 


General Ledger 


li | Bookkeeping Dept. Debits & Credits 
Closed Records 

Clearing House 


Clearing House 
Statement Sheets 


Currency Sheets 
Deposit Tickets 
Foreign Bank 
General Correspon- 


General Runners’ 
Envelopes 
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General Transit 


Interest Sheets 
OutgoingCash Mail 
Protest Notices 
Savings Fund 


Transit Settlement 
Sheets 


The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 


Suggestion: Use L.B.’s help 


Government Department 
Insurance Department 


from the start 


3. Filing Systems— 


a” Even the chart above fails to money? Ask Mr.H.B. Reinhardt, 
Correspondence comprehend the completeness Vice-President of the bank. Here 
acon 4 Tickets of Library Bureau’s service to the is what he says: 
Foreign | ‘What surprised us, is the scope 
Transit Library Bureau worked with this _ of service that Library Bureau has 
4. Card Record Sys- bank even while the plans were _to offer banks. L.B. suggestions in 
tome— being made for its new home. bank arrangements saved us many 
For Banks Library Bureau first made an  feetinfloorspace. L.B.suggestions 
Average Balances analysis of the bank’s records and in equipment and systems are sav- 
systems. ing us incalculable time, labor and 
Index L.B. helped this bank'select, and money and have improved our 
then supplied it with every variety service to customers. Letters can 
New Business of equipment needed—cabinets, now be located within 30 seconds. 
card records, steel storage shelv- WeconsidertheL.B. installationin 
> ett ing, desks and chairs. our bank a continuous exhibit of 
Signatere L.B. even found a supervisor to | what the filing department of a 
5. Cabinets— Wood and take charge of the central filing ~ bank should be.” 

Steel— department— Miss F.R. Scheetz, If your bank needs more space, 
who has brought this department _ if you are having trouble with your 
Card Ledger Desks to a high standard of efficiency. files or card records, get in touch 
Counter hight units Has L.B. helped this bank save — with our nearest office. 

Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 
6. Supplies 
Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided | 
Removable label guides |_Plans_ Makes Installs 
Metal tip guides - 
_ a Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cincinnati Erie Louisville Portland Springfield Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Fall River Milwaukee Providence Syracuse San Francisco 
Baltimore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Birmingham Denver Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
sburgh an 
— Salt Lake City, C.G. Adams 


Foreign Ofices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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Simplicity and Speed! 
That’s what you’re after, isn’t it? 


Indexing is a staunch ally of modern business, 


but it can be greatly overdone, needlessly 
complicated. 


Baker-Vawter “Quick Glance’’ indexing is de- 
signed to meet all conditions, both of experience 
in the filer and variety of the matter filed. Don’t 
install a system that requires a civil engineer 
to operate. Confusion and delays are all too 
likely to result. 


Adaptable with equal facility to alphabetical, 
geographical, numerical or subject plan, the 
“Quick Glance”’ will immediately fall into step 
in your organization. The Baker-Vawter man, 
a filing expert, will explain how. 


BAKER-VAWTER CompPaANy 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


Above is the B-V economy ~ « 
file. 25% more filing 
inches in the same floor 
space. The only five- 
drawer steel correspond- 
ence cabinet. 
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